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HE statement issued by the sponsors of “United Europe,” 

chief among them Mr. Churchill, is a curiously indeterminate 
document, leaving the real purpose of the signatories in considerable 
obscurity. To say that “if Europe is to survive it must unite” 
means little unless the nature of the desired unity is defined. As 
examples of groupings of different kinds the Pan-American Union, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and the U.S.S.R. are cited, 
but it is hard to see how a United Europe could be constructed on 
any of these patterns, and it is a little ironical that the Russia which 
is thus invoked as a possible model is to be left outside the united 
continent altogether. It is premature, says the New committee, to 
define the precise constitutional relationship between the nations 
of a unified Europe, and the statement ends with the exhortation 
“let men of good will in all countries take counsel together that 
Europe may arise.” If that is the first objective—and it is what 
Mr. Churchill ended on after a much more ambitious beginning in 
his two recent articles in the Daily Telegraph—men of good will in 
this country at any rate will cordially respond. But there must be 
some understanding of where they are going. The new committee 
includes some well-known Federal Unionists. Both Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Eden have committed themselves to some rather remarkable 
aspirations for a world-government elected directly by the peoples 
over the heads of existing governments—a proposition which as soon 
as it is examined is seen to raise a multitude of apparently insuper- 
able difficulties. The fact is that in this sphere schemes of formal 
unity will do little or nothing in themselves to create the spirit of 
unity which alone matters ; on the other hand once that spirit has been 
generated the outward form takes shape almost of itself. The day 
will no doubt come when a European regional grouping within 
U.N.O. will be both practicable and desirable, though it is to be 
hoped that it will not be a grouping which excludes Russia. But 
at present U.N.O. itself is still at the beginnirg of its career. Its 
future is not yet certain. It needs the utmost support every man 
and every nation can give it. Whatever hope there may be later in 
a United Europe any deflection of effort or endeavour from U.N.O 
to that at this stage would be a disaster. Let us build up what we 
have and ‘what we so urgently need before dissipating limited 
energies on sectional structures, which will have no place within the 
whole if it should turn out that there is no whole to have a place in. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The Deputies Depute 

The meetings of the Foreign Ministers’ deputies have reproduced 
many of the familiar features of the long series of peace discussions, 
but they have also provided some which are unfamiliar. There is 
something refreshingly businesslike about the way in which the 
claims and views of the countries bordering on Germany and Austria 
are being lined up for discussion, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
this speed of movement will be maintained. The claims vary enor- 
mously. There is everything from the modest Danish claim for reason- 
able treatment of the 15,000 Danes in South Schleswig to the Yugoslav 
demand for 1,000 square miles of Austrian territory, presented with 
the flamboyance and repetition of earlier grievances which are so 
characteristic of recent Yugoslav utterances and so unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the ways of dictators. The claims occasionally conflict, 
but together they add up to a solemn and heavy price to be paid by 
Germany for the crime of aggression. Side by side with these new 
developments many of the old manoeuvres go on. Procedural 
questions regarding the treaty with Germany first came up on Friday 
of last week and their settlement seems likely to take up a great 
deal of time. Whether lengthy deliberation of these matters is 
worth while of course depends entirely on their effectiveness in 
expediting the work of the Foreign Ministers at a later stage. Another 
familiar phenomenon has been the insistence of Australia, backed 
subsequently by South Africa and Canada, on the right of the minor 
allies to be present at all stages of the German treaty. Here the well- 
known three to one division, with Russia in the minority, seems to 
be developing once more, but so far the surface has been unruffled 
except by the momentary splash caused by the American proposal 
for an international statute for Germany to operate until the peace 
treaty is concluded. However, this soon followed the other issues 
which have been adjourned for further consideration or handed to 
sub-committees. Its future progress will be interesting. There is 
much to be said for the interposition of a new stage between the 
present hand-to-mouth scramble in Germany and the final settlement, 


General Marshall Takes Over 

Nothing is more important to the world of tomorrow than American 
foreign policy unless it be Russian foreign policy—and it is with 
Russian foreign policy that American foreign policy is likely to be 
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chiefly concerned. In the shaping of American policy, however, the 
new Secretary of State will not have an entirely free hand. When 
he was sworn in on Tuesday General Marshall (for his endeavour 
to be known as plain “ Mr.” is hardly likely to be successful) made 
it Clear that so far as he was concerned continuity in the conduct of 
foreign policy would be unbroken ; he regarded his appointment as 
definitely non-political, and as such in full keeping with the 
“ bi-partisan ” practice of recent years, demonstrated by the close 
association of the Democratic Senator Connally and the Republican 
Senator Vandenberg with Mr. Byrnes at so many of the post-war 
conferences. But the Republican majority in the two Houses of 
Congress is displaying no marked enthusiasm for bi-partisanship 
and fairly clear-cut views regarding relations with Russia. Here will 
lie the test of General Marshall’s success or failure. His own 
approach to Russia will no doubt be completely objective ; his 
business is to cultivate good relations with all States, particularly the 
most important. But the volume of anti-Russian opinion in the 
United States is considerable, and the emotions of Mr. Henry Wallace 
and his coterie count for relatively little in the other scale. But 
Congress cannot, in fact, seriously hamper the Secretary of State if 
he declines to be hampered. Day-to-day diplomacy is no concern 
of either House, or even of the Foreign Affairs Committee of either 
House. There is no reason for either General Marshall or Mr. Bevin 
to abandon the “ firmness with patience” principle in dealing with 
Russia, but they will both serve humanity best if they put co-operation 
with Russia, so far as it proves possible, in the forefront of their 
policies, Anglo-American co-operation is established practice. 
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Farce Polonaise 


The Polish elections have taken their expected course. There are 
444 seats in the Diet, and of these 382 have been filled by the 
four parties making up the Government bloc. The election seems to 
have been no more regular than Polish elections usually are. Mr. 
Mikolajczyk’s Peasant Party obtained in the end only 28 seats. With 
the persistence of a moth in a candle flame, Mr. Mikolajczyk has 
thrown himself against each of the possible abuses. First, he declared 
his intention to appeal to the Supreme Court concerning the official 
rejection of many of his candidates, about 250 of whom were struck 
off the list. Next he stated that an appeal to the United Nations would 
have to be considered in view of the flagrant irregularities taking 
place in the preparations for the elections. He made public state- 
ments concerning the numbers of his candidates who were in prison 
and of his other supporters who were being detained or otherwise 
molested. Before the results were published he had declared .is 
intention to appeal to the Supreme Court for the annulment of the 
election on the ground that his representatives had not been per- 
mitted to scrutinise the counting, and finally he placed his version 
of the facts once again before the British and American Ambassadors. 
But nothing made any difference. The Government denied Mr. 
Mikolajczyk’s figures ; it asserted that many of his supporters had 
been arrested for political crimes ; it pointed (with some little justice) 
to the murderous activities of the Peasant Party’s underground sup- 
porters ; and it accused the British Ambassador of intrigues with 
members of the underground movement. Meanwhile the British and 
American Governments continued to draw attention to the provisions 
of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements that free and unfettered elections 
should be held. That made no difference either. Poland has under- 
gone a revolution. Its present Government is ruthless and committed 
not only to co-operation with Russia, which is reasonable enough, but 
to a blind imitation of Russian institutions and methods. Such a 
movement clearly cannot be deflected by protests and appeals. 


U.N.O. and Albania 


The only feature about the discussion on the British 
complaint against Albania at the meeting of the Security Council 
on Monday was the Russian opposition to the inscription of the 
question on the agenda and 
by Io further opposition to any hearing of the case 
ull Albanian representatives saw fit to present themselves. The latter 
thes:s, which was also defeated, meant, as Sir Alexander Cadogan 
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pointed out, that Albania, who is the defendant in the case, woul 
be enabled to veto any consideration of the British complaint at aj} 
As to other points, M. Gromyko, the Russian member of the Coungjl 
submitted that Britain had not exhausted the possibilities of direg 
negotiation under Act 33 of the United Nations Charter ; Sir Ale. 
ander Cadogan answered, accurately, that it had completely exhausted 
them. M. Gromyko further contended that an international mine. 
sweeping Organisation ought to be created; Sir Alexander replied 
that such an organisation already existed. The Security Council ij 
likely to proceed with the hearing of the British complaint this week 
Meanwhile the question arises, why should Russia alone of all th 
members of the Council oppose what is obviously a most right and 
proper request to the Council by Great Britain. Mines off the, coag 
of Albania, which could on the face of it not have been laid there, 
after the area had been fully swept, without the knowledge of th 
Albanian Government were responsible for serious loss to two British 
warships and the loss of 44 British lives. To reasonable approaches 
the Albanian Government returned defiant, not to say provocative, 
replies. What, in such circumstances, should Great Britain have 
done? Bombarded the Albanian coast, as Mussolini bombarded 
Corfu in 1923? Why when we go instead to U.N.O. does Russis 
du her best to get her Ally non-suited? 


A Year’s Trade 


The well-known objective of exports 75 per cent. above the pre- 
war volume has a rather suspicious roundness. Moreover, the e- 
pression “ pre-war” has never been defined and it has become usual 
to take as the basis of comparison the year 1938, which happens 
to have been a rather poor year for British exports. Nevertheless 
the figure of 175 per cent. to be achieved as soon as possible indicates 
sufficiently clearly the general shape of the required curve of exports, 
It should rise steeply. The latest returns of trade, covering the 
whole of the year 1946, show that it is not doing that. It is flattening 
out. The facts that performance over the year rather exceeded 
Official expectations and the maintenance of the present level of 
exports would give a fairly respectable total in 1947 make no differ- 
ence. They only mean that official expectations did not measure 
up to the country’s absolute necessities and that a failure to go 
ahead fast will bring positive international bankruptcy within sight. 
December, 1947, is the latest safe date for the achievement of the 
17§ per cent level and it means something like a § per cent. increase 
in volume of exports in each month of the year. The volume 
actually fell in December, 1946, and Mr. Marquand, the Parcliamen- 
tary Secretary for Trade at the Board of Trade, has already said 
that no great increase can be expected in the first months of 1947, 
owing to shortages of materials, and of steel in particular. In view 
of the effort and sacrifice which has already gone into the export 
drive there would be little point in harping on these depressing 
facts but for one thing. The number of persons employed in 
manufacture for export at the end of November was 1,440,000, a8 
against 990,000 in mid-1939. However great the difficulties of re- 
conversion and the re-equipment of industry, it is hard to explain 
how an increase of about 45 per cent. over the pre-war labour 
force of the export industries has failed to produce any appreciable 
increase over the pre-war volume of exports. 


Coal and Industry 


On Monday began a six-weeks period in which coal for industty 
is cut drastically. But coal crises are so frequent that they have 
lost their shattering effect. And although industry may have to 
face some decreases in production and some unemployment— 
especially the iron and steel industry which has ceased to have priority 
—the cut is not quite as serious as it sounds. For firms have not 
been receiving their allocations of coal—in some cases deliveries have 
been as low as §§ per cent—and the deliveries for the next six weeks 
will, Sir Stafford Cripps has stated, amount to 87 per cent of those 
in November. Also, each regional fuel committee will have stocks 
for additiona] supplies to firms of national importance—food indus- 
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tries, some chemical firms and building-material manufacturers— 
and priority arrangements have been made for the transport of coal. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
It on the whole better to have small certain supplies than 
unfulfilled promises. Meanwhile the coal industry generally ‘has 
some gleams of light to show, though they are offset with a good 
deal of darkness. Production for 1946 was 6,527,300 tons higher 
than for 1945; but consumption has increased even more. The 
quality of the labour force has improved, and output has gone up by 
4 per cent a manshift ; but the raising of the school-leaving age 
next April will reduce still further the number of young recruits. 
Last week the National Union of Mineworkers at last agreed to the 
employment of Polish ex-Servicemen ; but at the moment only about 
170 eX-miners are available—though there is a potential pool of 
thousands of young Poles. In any case coal is a very long-term 
problem, and the Government’s six-weeks plan will by no means 
gee the end of it. 


is 


The Sequel to the Strike 

The course negotiations following the transport un- 
official strike have taken emphasises, even more clearly than it was 
emphasised before, the absence of any shred of justification for che 
lawless action taken. If the normal procedure had been followed the 
Road Haulage Central Wages Board, against whose findings, issued 
on December 31st, the men protested, would have been in a position 
by Tuesday of this week, January 21st, after receiving any objections 
to the findings, to reconsider the whole question immediately and 
revise the findings or not as it might think fit before sending them 
forward the Minister Labour. Instead of that, what has 
happened? The men, fortunately, consented to return to work at the 
week-end on the understanding that the Road Haulage Board would 
be side-tracked and a Joint Irdustrial Council set up immediately to 
reconsider the whole dispute. The Council was established, but after 
six hours failed to reach agreement. It accordingly was side-tracked, 
too, and the special Court of Enquiry has been set up to—as it is put 
officially—“ enquire into the differences that have arisen between the 
two sides of the National Joint Industrial Council,” which means, in 
fact, to reopen consideration of the whole of the men’s original 
claims. No time has been saved, for the Court actually met on the 
very day on which the Central Wages Board would have met to con- 
sider objections received. What has happened is that recognised 
machinery, fully accepted and approved by the Transport nd 
General Workers’ Union, has had to be scrapped simply because a 
breakaway section of the men disliked the award given under rhe 
normal mechanism and refused to take the normal steps to get it re- 
considered. That is a grave blow to the hopes of the creation of 
order and stability in industry. 
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School Till Fifteen 


The announcement by the Minister of Education that the school 
age will quite definitely be raised to fifteen on the appointed date 
disposes of persistent and disturbing rumours. They were by no 
means without foundation. Some Ministers felt that to choose a 
moment of acute man-power crisis to cut off the inflow of some 
390,000 children into industry would be disastrous. It will, in fact, 
be, if not disastrous, at any rate a further handicap in a field in which 
handicaps are numerous enough already. But there can be no ques- 
tion that the Cabinet has taken the right decision. This is essentially 
a case in which sacrifices must be made for the sake of a greater 
good. The date for raising the age has already been postponed for 
a vear and some excuse could always be found for postponing it 
further. Every postponement means delaying the payment of 
valuable dividends in the future. Each year in a child’s education 
is, or should be, more important than the last, and the extra year 
which will begin on April 1st should most substantially improve 
the quality of the future citizens who will be staying on in the 
schools instead of making a too early start in industrial life. Parents 


may lose the value of the children’s earnings in the 14-1§ year; it 
is a fortunate chance that they should first become accustomed to 
that at a time of full employment. Not all schools will be fully 


equipped or fully staffed ; that is inevitable in the prevailing circum- 








But there will be no such deficiency as to justify any 
Postponement of a necessary reform on educational grounds. 


Stances. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENT reassembled on Tuesday in a fog, which critics 

of democracy may find symbolic, but which Members found 
just inconvenient. Watching them troop into the Chamber, I was 
irresistibly reminded of the passage in which Tom Hughes 
described the arrival of the boys to dinner at the School House, 
Rugby, the complexions of each varying with the activity in which 
he had been engaged ; for the contrast was no less striking between 
the bronzed Apollos, flame-faced rather than shame-faced by 
reason of indulgence under the sun of Switzerland, and the stay- 
at-homes betrayed by the catarrhal pallor which comes of evening 
meetings in cheerless halls in the English winter. The rather un- 
exciting appearance of the Order Paper made it a little surprising 
that the less conscientious Apollos had returned so soon. But 
anybody with a quarter of a pound of Parliamentary experience, or 
an ounce of political instinct, knows that you cannot judge the first 
ting week after the Recess merely by the Order Paper. 


* . * * 


Sit 


This time it seemed a particularly good bet that the excitements 
of the Recess would overflow into the first week’s programme. It 
is a tribute to the vigour of our Parliamentary institutions that so 
many of these events prompted ihe widely-heard remark: “If Par- 
liament had been sitting there would have been a row about this.” 
Committee of Privileges ; unofficial strikes ; floggings in Palestine ; 
a White Paper on work: it seemed long odds that either Minis- 
terial statement or Private Notice Question would raise one of these, 
or some other contemporary and compelling topic. But anybody 
making such a bet would have lost. There was a certain buoyancy 
at Question Time, and the first supplementary obtained encouraging 
applause which was as gratifying as it was surprising to its author. 
But in spite of instinctive expectation the House went straight from 
Question Time to the discussion of the Statistics of Trade Bill, as 
advertised: which shows the incalculability of Parliament. 

* . * * 

Of course, the important events of the Recess were touched on, 
but only in the ordinary course of Questions. The Prime Minister 
was answering on Tuesday and dealt with questions relating to 
industrial negotiating machinery and wages policy. On Wednesday 
Mr. Creech-Jones was cross-examined about affairs in Palestine, 
which appeared to be as little to his liking as to that of his inter- 
rogators, amongst whom was the indefatigable Sir Waldron 
Smithers, erupting with the threat of an Adjournment Debate. The 
biggest contest arose, however—again rather unexpectedly—on the 
question of Ministry of Food Committees overruling the prescrip- 
tions of doctors for extra rationed foods for theic patients. This 
originated in a medical attack on Mr. Strachey, launched by Sir 
Ernest -Graham-Little and Colonel Stoddart-Scott. ‘Fhey were 
reinforced, -however, by no less a layman than Mr. Churchill, who 
hurled himself again and again at the suave defences of Mr. Strachey 
— illustrating once again Mr. Churchill’s keen eye for a point, eve 
on unfamiliar ground, and Mr. Strachey’s capacity for stonewalling. 

x * © * 

Tuesday’s debate on the Statistics of Trade Bill was a curious 
affair in some respects. The need for more industrial information 
is widely accepted and, though there was a good deal in the method 
of the Bill to which the Opposition took exception, it was widely 
expected that they would concede the principle and allow the Bill 
its Second Reading unopposed. The general tenor of the debate 
seemed confirm this impression. Sir Stafford Cripps launched 
the Bill with his usual authority and competence, and was followed, 
in the sense indicated above, Mr. David Eccles, a Back-Bench 
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Roland by no means unfitted to cross swords with this Fronr- 
Bench Oliver. Later, the principle of extending the information 
available to the Government received the blessing of Mr. Durbin 
and Mr. Mikardo for the Government Benches and Mr. Wilfred 
Roberts for the Liberals. But a division was challenged by Mr. 
Challen and Colonel Crosthwaite-Eyre, who had himself made a 


spirited attack on the Bill, and forty-eight 
lobby in support of it. Which seems to show 
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HOW TO PRODUCE 


NYONE who does not know what is necessary to put the 

British economy on its feet has only himself to blame. He 
has been told often enough. In fact, anyone who is not rather 
tired of having the universal panacea monotonously thrust under 
his nose must have remarkable powers of endurance. The answer 
is, and always was, expressible in one word—production. It is, 
of course, a true answer, the right answer, just as the true and 
right answer to the question how to avoid starvation is to eat. 
But what is the use of repeating an answer which everybody knows 
already? The real question is not what to do, but how to do it. 
Of course we must produce, but a policy which has only a general 
label is no more useful or interesting than a book which has noth- 
ing more than a title. What the public now wants from the 
Government is not another exhortation but a set of detailed 
measures indicating exactly what is required, not only of 
the country as a whole, but of cach industry, each district and 
each factory. The obvious comment that this would be planning 
gone mad invites the equally obvious reply that, without such a 
development, what we are likely to get is the madness without 
the planning. Let there be no mistake about it, the transfer of 
one industry after another to public ownership, accompanied by 
nothing beyond general exhortations to make the thing work, is 
madness. But since to try to sabotage the present development 
or to reverse the trend with a jerk would also be madness, there 
is Only one alternative left and that is to make the best of the 
British economy as it now stands. Undoubtedly that implies a 
greater all round effort by individuals, but it also means an intense 
concentration on the problems of management, in which the 
Government, as the prime mover, must give the lead. 

The latest White Paper on Production, bearing the curiously 
one-sided title of a “ Statement on the Economic Considerations 
affecting relations between Employers and Workers,” marks another 
short stage in the Government's painful progress towards the 
hard, practical problems of running industry. The fact that 
evidence can be found in it of some slight advance helps to palliate 
the fact that in this, as in all its other statements on the subject, 
the Government is asking industry for a lead rather than giving 
it one. Development up to the present point begins, so far as 
the public is concerned, with the White Paper on Employment 
Policy of May, 1944, a decument which named all the objectives 
in one form or another, but gave little indication of how they 
were to be attained or co-ordinated with each other, beyond 
stating that the full co-operation of business in the task would be 
necessary. This embryonic policy, for it was nothing more, was 
taken over by the present Government, but unfortunately it re- 
mained in embryo. Exhortations, production drives, gloomy 
warnings, and now the present White Paper, have done little to 
develop it to a higher level. But they have done something. 
Complacency is no longer so conspicuous, and the logical next 
stage from the statement that “the position of Great Britain is 
extremely serious” is practical action. 

Enough has now been said about the fundamental difficulties 
arising from war-time impoverishment, the distortion of industry, 
overall shortage of labour, the huge effort required to achieve 
the essential 75 per cent. increase in exports over the pre-war 
volume, and the dangers of inflation inherent in the upward pres- 
sure of wages and prices unaccompanied by a corresponding rise in 
production. Possibly there are some members of the National 
Joint Advisory Council, who are associated with the present 
report, to whom these basic facts and the few simple figures which 
go with them are news. Quite probably there are many members 
of the general public to whom they would come as a salutary 
shock if the general public read White Papers. But the next stage 








is one of greater detail. The table in the White Paper which show, 
the reduction between 1939 and 1945 of the man-power of certaip 
industries (incidentally these are industries which employ only 
about one-seventh of the present working population) needs to 
lengthened to give full coverage and then to be minutely sub. 
divided. It also needs an extra column to show what percentage 
increase is necessary in the labour force in each industry in order 
to achieve present objectives. This would be much more interest. 
ing than the present column showing what percentage increas 
would be necessary to regain the mid-1939 level. Moreover, it js 
not sufficient that this information should exist in the files and 
publications of the Ministry of Labour. The Government should 
take its own advice and disseminate it. There is no really new 
information in the present White Paper, but full information avail- 
able to all is the very foundation of planning. 

Many of the necessary details have still to be collected, but 
the sweeping Statistics for Trade Bill, which received its second 
reading on Tuesday, provides amply for that. In some of the 
cruder cases all that is necessary is available at once. To post up 
inside each works just how many hours had recently been lost by 
bad timekeeping and absenteeism might offend the fiery suscepti- 
bilities of the all-powerful trade unionists, but it is just conceiv- 
able that shame might supplement the effect of the bonuses for 
proper timekeeping which some firms are now giving to coax their 
workers to the performance of their basic duty. Moreover, the 
figures of attendance and production, industry by industry, would 
at once show up the laggard elements. Unfortunately, one of the 
most serious statistical gaps occurs at a crucial point. British 
figures of industrial productivity are rudimentary in the extreme, 
and much work will have to be done to collect them. But the 
Government could well direct its attention to this matter rather 
than to over-frequent warnings of the broad general dangers. 

The fact is that certain immediate remedies have been neglected 
through over-concentration on these wider The so- 
called all-round shortage of labour is a case in point. Practically 
nothing can be done at this stage to expand quickly the present 
working population of about twenty million people. But much 
can be done to improve its allocation between tasks, and it should 
have been done earlier. The rapid transfer of labour from one 
industry or district to another is a permanent and essential part 
of any full employment policy. Faults of balance like the present 
phenomenon of a glut of electrical appliances coupled with a 
shortage of power can never be completely eliminated. But strict 
regulation of industrial entry and the vigorous development of 
re-training schemes can mitigate them. , Another, and completely 
opposite, case of wrong emphasis, occurs in the case of wages. 
The trade unions have hitherto worked on the assumption that 
all their attention must go to individual wage bargains and that 
the national wage policy can look after itself. This com- 
pletely nonsensical practice has hitherto been accepted by the 
Government, but there is the first faint dawning of reason in 
paragraphs 16 and 21 of the White Paper. The first shows some 
appreciation of the necessity for long-term stability of wage levels 
while the second admits that earnings must be kept in line with 
production. Perhaps the last doubts of the unions, which appear 
to spring from a fear that wages will be controlled while profits 
will be allowed to run free, could be stilled by one more Govern- 
ment pronouncement. If that comes when the annual man-power 
budget, to which the present White Paper is a sort of prologue, 
is presented next month there may at last be genuine progress. 

But there must be no further delay. The spectre of inflation 
looms too close. If it is not driven off by a vast improvement in 
industrial management, leading through full information on pro- 


issues. 
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gress and policies to an increase in production, anything is pos- 
sible. This country stands in greater danger of a slow decline 
in its standard of living than of a catastrophic slump, but even 
with the present tremendous demand for goods of all kinds there 
js a limit to the acceleration of rising prices, and if that limit is 
reached a slump must follow. There are clear signs in recent 
pronouncements that the Government are alive to the danger. 
The present argument concerns method. The next stage is to 
organise industry to meet the danger with an irresistible expan- 
sion of production. That will come, not with exhortation, but 
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with sleepless good management. And the first solid step to that 
is the collection and publication of the information on which 
action can be based—the figures of relative productivity as 
between individual industries and as between the groups special- 
ising respectively on consumers’ goods and capital goods. The 
most important words in the White Paper eccur on its first page. 
It is intended to help industry “in disseminating informa- 
tion as widely as possible about the general economic state of the 
country.” When any Cabinet Minister repeats those words he 
must be quite certain that he understands them and means them. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE world will soon be rather full of lives of Mr. (or, to be strictly 

accurate, Earl) Lloyd George. The first of the new ones to ap- 
pear is already in the Spring Lists. The writer is Mr. A. J. Sylvester, 
and it promises to be a singularly interesting volume. Mr. Sylvester 
was Mr. Lloyd George’s confidential secretary for over thirty years, 
and without embarking on indiscretions or reproducing any official 
documents he should be in a position to present an intimate portrait 
of the man he knew so well, based on constant conversations with him 
about both contemporary and past events. Then there is a rather 
more formal Life, from the pen of Dr. Thomas Jones, whom Lloyd 
George brought up from Wales to be Deputy-Secretary of the Cabinet. 
Dr. Jones has, I believe, been to some extent hampered by non-access 
to documents necessary to a biography, but his book, intended mainly 
for America, will quite certainly be a very competent piece of work. 
Finally there will be some day the official Life prepared by Mr. 
George Thomson at the instance of the Dowager Countess Lloyd 
George. And there still exist, of course, the various biographies 
written long before the end of Lloyd George’s life by Lord Du 
Parcq, Hugh Edwards, Harold Spender and, I fancy, one or two 


others. We look like knowing all it is essential to know about L. G. 
* * * * 
In his speech on War Memorials in the House of Lords on 


Wednesday Lord Chatfield dwelt more on what we should com- 
memorate—there is little room for disagreement here—than on the 
much more vexed question of how to commemorate it. There are 
clearly two conceptions, capable of being opposed, but equally 
capable of being reconciled. A recent writer, a little carried away by 
false analogies, called for a combination of the utile with the bellum. 
At least in this matter we can extract the utile, and equally the 
pulchrum, from the bellum. If the kind of appeal that could be 
made is made, the funds subscribed should be amply sufficient for 
the provision in London—obviously in London—of “a beautifully 
laid-out space with a shrine, conveying to posterity by its beauty and 
nobility the spiritual nature of our struggle ” (Lord Chatfield’s words) 
and, in addition, of some great enterprise for the physical and mental 
welfare of the people. There is one aspect of the shrine idea which 
appeals to me, though the idea may be quite impracticable. If an 
architect could so design it I should like to see the shrine so planned 
that in every future year of peace some small addition, if it were only 
of a single stone, bearing the year’s date, could be made. It could be 
unveiled at an annual commemoration as a reminder of gratitude due 
not merely for peace restored but for peace maintained. 
7 * * * 

I am not surprised that the Treasury has called for a rather sharp 
revision of the arrangement by which passengers on the ‘ Queen Eliza- 
beth’ could cash cheques up to £100 at the branch of the Midland 
Bank on board the vessel to cover their needs (over and above the not 
inconsiderable passage-money) during the five-day voyage. There 
is, of course, no official objection to the dissipation of the money in 
games of chance and/or skill, but when it came to a wholesale re- 
plenishment of male and female wardrobes at the admirable retail 
establishments on board—without, of course, the surrender of a single 
coupon—other considerations arose. My information is (needless to 
say) confined to the men’s shop, into which the pullulating purchasers 
were admitted three at a time as soon as the ship was well away from 
Southampton. One traveller, who confessed only to the acquisition 
of “a few collars,” told me that he noted that the bill of the customer 





in front of him totalled £68 1os. A good many of us could do with 
the outfit that that would buy. Few people except the ragged rich 
will feel that the restriction of facilities to a lower limit involves any 
scrious jnjustice, 

+ 7 . *x 

The presence of two Simons among the Twelve Apostles must 
occasionally have caused confusion, but at least they both had 
secondary names (or in one case a principal name) to discinguish 
them. The two Simons in the House of Lords—for I understand 
that Sir Ernest Simon has decided, in spite of the consequences, to 
remain Simon still—will not have that advantage. No doubt the 
friends of the ex-Lord Chancellor will take to calling him Viscount 
Simon, leaving the new Baron to be “Lord,” but there will be 
plenty of mix-up of correspondence all the same. However, the 
House of Lords is used to these things. It possesses, for example, 
at present three Balfours of one kind and another, 

* * 7 + 

Readers of this column will not be unfamiliar with the aims and 
claims of that aspiring organisation, the London College of Theology. 
I am interested—and not dissatisfied—to note that a special committee 
of the United Free Church of Scotland has issued a categorical “ dis- 
couragement ” to any who might be disposed to take advantage of the 
courses offered by this institution. The quantity of the degrees 
obtainable, it is observed, is as astonishing as their quality, and the 
statement adds, inter alia, “ the network for covering all these degrees 
is world-wide in its range. Its operations extend from North 
Madras in the Far East to Illinois in the Middle West of America. 
The artificial colleges set up in such numbers are equipped with 
* Chancellors.” Thus we read, ‘ The Principal of the London College 
was then appointed Chancellor for all Europe and Temple Hall 
College, Macnab, Illinois, U.S.A., with power to confer degrees of 
that institution.’” But the London College of Theology, it is fair to 
add, has cut all connection with the University of North Madras—so 
fac as you can cut all connection with something that never existed. 

* * * * 

Having said something last week about the three or four hundred 
thousand people who are parasitically employed in the betting industry 
(“ industry ” is an obvious misnomer, but I use the word for the lack 
of a better), I am glad to know that the Government is giving the 
matter its serious attention, The White Paper issued this week has 
emphasised once more the desperate need for increased production, 
and plans for importing foreign workers are being urgently canvassed. 
Yet here are these people, many of them pursuing the useless and 
worthless calling of pool-touts at factory gates, demoralising the com- 
munity instead of serving it. It will be very hard to find a way to 
turn this labour-supply into other channels, and it would no doubt 
require legislation, but for that I believe the Government would ge 
wide support on its own benches as well as others. 

* * * * 

“The biggest headache of all,” I read, “ is man-power.” Regarding 
which it can only be said that man-power is not a headache art all, 
big, little or medium-sized. If anyone wants to talk about headaches 
in this connection, let him at least say that they are caused by man- 
power—though that would be hardly more correct, for they are 
caused, if at all, not by man-power, but by man-power shortage. 
This sudden emergence of misused “ headache” is one of the silliest 
of many silly features of modern jargon. JANUS. 








THE 


M. RAMADIER’S CHANCE 


By DAVID THOMSON 


HE Communist Party and the M.R.P. in France are still wonder- 
7 ing, a little bewilderedly, how it all happened. In the elections 
of November which created the first National Assembly of the new 
Republic, the Socialists suffered severe losses and became decisively 
the third of the “ Big Three” parties. Now, two months later, the 
“caretaker” cabinet of Léon Blum has gone out of office amidst 
almost universal applause for having achieved a minor miracle in six 
weeks ; the veteran Socialist Vincent Aunol has been appointed 
first President of the Republic with tenure of office for seven years 
te come ; and Paul Ramadier, at the time of writing, is in the throes 
of trying to form a Socialist-led coalition. So spectacular a reversal 
of fortune calls for some explanation, and it cannot be explained 
Is it that, in a parliamentary republic committed to extensive 
socialisation, the party of Jean Jaurés by some inherent logic inherits 
the natural leadership of France? Or is it a temporary phenomenon, 
due to purelv fortuitous causes? Whatever the reason, it is a simple 
fact that Socialist stock stands higher in popular credit in France 
today than ever before. In Paris this month I heard anti-Socialists 
and even anti-Semites praising Blum highly for having saved the 
Republic and possibly the country 

The immediate reason for the opportunity offered to Léon Blum 
was, of course, the successive failures of the Communists and the 
M.R.P. to form a new Ministry. Such is the balance of parties in both 
houses of the new French Parliament that the Communists are the 
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gest single partv, but the majority is strongly anti-Communist. 
This prevents the Communists from forming a Ministry without 
Socialist support and collaboration. The M.R.P., likewise, could not 
form a Ministry without the backing either of the right-wing parties 


or of tl The former would cost the party the loss of 


strc 


1e¢ Socialists. 
many of its electoral supporters of the left, and its right wing is in- 
clined to argue, “ Better Blum than Thorez.” At its last party con- 
gress the Socialist Party seemed in imminent danger of being torn 


berween the forces of pro- and anti-Communism; now it 1s 
the M.R.P. which is faced with this dilemma, as _ its 
hesitancy in entering Ramadier’s proposed coalition reveals. 
Communists and M.R.P. each prefer to see a Socialist govern- 


e 
ment to one led by the other. Paradoxically, when the Socialists 
Gropped from being the second of the “ Big Three” to being the 
third, they strengthened their tactical position. In the new condi- 
tions of equipoise between Communists and M.R.P. (as their last 
party conference showed) they acquired the vital position in the 
middle of the see-saw and the ability to manoeuvre mere freely and 
independently. It is the M.R.P. which has now slipped into the 
wnenviable position of the rope in the tug-of-war. 

This change was swiftly appreciated by Blum and the Socialist 
party-managers, who have shown far more political sense and astute- 
ness—as well as more politica] courage—than their adversaries gave 
When Blum formed a purely Socialist government, 
As he announced at the 





them credit for 
tume, “ I have formed a government at all costs because the continua- 


if the crisis would have been fraught with peril for republican 

institutions.” A month’s ministerial deadlock was, indeed, the worst 

possible introduction to the new Constitution, and all the main par- 

for they did all 

draft Constitution through both the Con- 
¢ 


amentary parties became nervous lest their child 


mbine to pass the new 
stituent Assembly and the referendum) should prove stillborn. The 
would have been either 


lv beneficiary from sull longer deadlock 


General de Gaulle, who incessamtly demands revision, or the more 
F orit rig ng groups such as the P.R.I That is why 
} €-party ministry received $75 votes Thus fortified, 
Blur et out t ow the difference between homogencous 
d the old methods of gouvernement d’assem- 

blée. « é on. A new incisivenc ind vigour was 
to French natic: policy such as the country has not 

kr the first expérience Blum. In six weeks he had launched 
ttack the price-rise and on financial instability ; h 

M t trempt fil ctilement of e Indo-Chinese 
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dilemma ; he went far to reach agreement with Great Britain about 
the settlement of western Europe ; and he Jaid the foundations of g 
new Anglo-French Entente. He began by expressing the hope that 
he could “do something to instil fresh ardour into the nation.” With 
unerring discrimination he tackled the four issues which were mog 
harassing French minds, and he made the New Year 2 more hopeful 
year for France. 

Meanwhile, despite widespread popular indifference te the choice 
of the first President of the Republic, Parliament found itself suff. 
ciently carried away by the mood of enthusiasm for the Socialists 
to install, first shot, Vincent Auriol in the Elysées. When in 1879, 
the establishment of a Republican government in power coincided 
with the installation of the Republican Jules Grévy in the Presidency, 
men began to speak of “the Republic of the Republicans.” That 
took four years to achieve. Although the “ Republic of the Socialists” 
has not yet, in the same sense, been erected, France has come nearer 
to it than anyone would have predicted two months ago. Whether 
or not Paul Ramadier’s cabinet survives long, the Socialists have 
now reasserted their place as an almost indispensable element in the 
early governments of the new Republic. 

The economic and international achievements of Blum’s ministry 
have become fairly clear. The constitutional and political impor- 
tance of its experiment has gone almost unnoticed. By forming 
a single-party ministry which proved so successful, Blum may prove 
to have given the Republic, in its early days, a decisive twist away 
from that slavery to the habits of the Third Republic which has 
otherwise been so marked a feature of its whole creation. Gouverne- 
ment d’assembiée, as denounced by General de Gaulle and as prac- 
tised in France for the past seventy-five years, was made possible by 
the constant necessity for coalition-m‘nistries. Cabinets became, toa 
great extent, a mere projection of at least ene sector of the party- 
spectrum in the Chamber. The sector only widened in times of 
national emergency: Blum has narrowed it. The bargaining, jostling 
and manoeuvring of political parties therefore took place as much 
inside the cabinet as inside the Chamber. Because ministerial posts 
were distributed in terms of compromises and bargains, policy too 
became a constant compromise. The penalty was _half-measures, 
weak and half-hearted application of zeneral principles, and insta- 
bility. By forming a unified and homogeneous ministry, Blum en- 
tirely excluded party-bargains from the cabinet-room and relegated 
them to the Assembly. He gave France a taste of real cabinet- 
government, as it is understood in this country: and France enjoyed 
thereby real government. The lesson will not be overlooked in future, 
nor will the flavour be forgotten. After eighteen months of pro- 
visional government, French opinion is ready and anxious for vigour 
and decisive action. 

What has mainly distinguished the parliamentary system of the 
Fourth Republic from that of the Third has, so far, been the new 
power and discipline of the party-machines. Both M. Blum and his 
close friend and colleague, M. Auriol, have repeatedly lamented the 
weakness of party-discipline during the Third Republic. In his study 
of La Réforme Gouvernementale, written in 1918 and re-published in 
1936, M. Blum analysed the weakness of the Republic as the failure 
to produce unified direction and leadership in Parliament and Cabinet. 
In 1934, he described the three conditions needed to produce political 
stability as “un minimum de stabilité économique, un minimum 
d@’organisation des partis, and un minimum de moralité dans l’action 
des partis.” In Hier Demain, written during German occupation and 
published in 1945, M. Auriol put forward similar arguments and 
wrote, “ Sans grands partis organisé et discipliné, yas de majorité 
chérentte et fidéle 3; Sans cette mayjorité, pas de gouvernement effectif 
et durable.” The central task before French parliamentarians today is 
to shake off the traditions, habits and ways of thought which 1 
have inherited from the Third Republic sufficiently to create, from 





the new material of strongly disciplined parties, a new type of par- 
lizmentary government which shall yield stable and coherent adminis- 


tration. The recent successes of the Socialist Party may be due, in 


no sma 


ll measure, to the detailed study and thought which its rwo 


leaders have devoted to this very problem in the past ; it has enabled 


them to show unusual perception and skill in handling the political 
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raw materials from which the new Republic must be fashioned, if it 
js to take shape at all. 

The procedure laid down by the new Constitution for the forma- 
tion of a ministry is clumsy, as the present difficulties of Ramadier 
have shown. The idea was to distinguish sharply between measures 
and men. The Premier-designate is supposed to appear before the 
National Assembly twice: first with a statement of policy and pro- 
gramme, and if this be approved by a majority he is then expected 
to form his cabinet and bring that, too, before the Assembly for 
majority approval. Only after he has jumped both these hurdles is 
h: confirmed in the Premiership. In practice, this procedure is 
artificial and awkward ; for the crucial stage in a multi-party system 
is the formation of the strongest available coalition, which itself 
entails preliminary agreement between parties about the distribution 
of ministerial posts. Only then, in the light of the particular com- 
bination achieved, can a statement of programme be something real. 
Indeed, only if single-party cabinets on the Blum model were con- 
templated could the formal procedure be obeyed, and, as Edmund 
Burke argued a century and a half ago, measures and men are in- 
separable in real party government. It remains to be seen whether 
conformity to the official new procedure will give the Republic a bias 
towards single-party ministries ; or whether the forces of habit and 
political necessity will lead to coalition ministries and therefore the 
scrapping of the new procedure. Here the outcome of Ramadier’s 
efforts may prove something of a test case. 


AMERICA’S TRADE DILEMMA 
New York. 


a. American public seems strangely unprepared to influence 
the vital decisions 1947 will bring regarding the rdéle of its 


By GUNTHER STEIN 


Americans are frankly not interested 
in international trade, a matter even understood and ie3s 
fascinating to them than domestic economics. Most Americans 
seem “friendly” enough toward the idea of an expanding United 
States trade with the outside world. Hearing that American exports 
reached an all-time peak of about 2,500,000,000 in 1946 
£2,000,000,000 of them in commercial transactions), and that higher 
prices are likely to raise them another ten per cent, in 1947, they 
feel satisfied that their country is doing its share in helping a wat- 
damaged and exhausted outside But few of them realise 
the importance of American export trade to their own economy, a2! 


country in the world economy. 
less 


world. 


least so far as some of its leading branches are concerned. There 
s still an astonished reaction when the average citizen finds out 
that fifty per cent. of what the American cotton-grower earns, 


thirty-two per cent. of the tobacco-farmer’s income and twelve per 
cent. of the wheat-growers’ returns come from sales abroad. His 
surprise is even greater when he is told that he would have had 
) pay twenty-five per cent. more for his automobile than he did 
we-war days if automobile exports to the extent of ten per cent. 
~ total production had not taken care of a large part of the motor 
anufacturers’ overhead costs ; that his own price advantage from 
some twenty per cent. of the total production of 
ie tools and agricultural machinery was even greater; and 

h, glamorous Hollywood would have been unable to make 
i good part of its most lavish films and to keep admission fees to 
the country’s cinemas low if it had not been able during an average 


the e port of 





vear to derive at least one-third of its total revenue from film 
exp wes 
I: is true that the United States never exported more than ten 


pec cent. of all its manufactured goods and seven per cent. of its 


But those exports helped to produce a great 


fabulous prosperity. Again, the 


entire production. 


proportion of America’s almost 


iverage American is pleased with the news that United States’ im- 
reached a new record of almost £1,250,000,000 in 1946 and 
in 1947 to £1,500,000,000. 
“treat, he is being told, and it will have to be more so in the future 


por 5 


may rise Trade has to be a two-way 
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if the dilemma of the vast unrealisable “ favourable trade balances” 
of the imter-war period are not to be repeated to everybody’s dis- 
advantage. But few seem aware of the vital importance of foreign 
products to the United States’ own economy. It is well enough 
known that without imports Americans would have no coffee, tea, 
cocoa, bananas, natural rubber, tin and jute, and too little oil, copper, 
hides, wool, pulp, newsprint and sugar. Yet not many suspect that 
American automobiles and radios, electrical gadgets and soft drinks, 
medicines, cosmetics, sweetmeats and many other things could not be 
made without the thousands of ingredients that are imported. Fewer 
would believe that, in spite of the United States’ advanced mass- 
production methods and technical “know-how,” a great number of 
products, from ships to table-ware, from certain textiles to various 
household goods, could be had more cheaply, yet as good or better 
in quality, from abroad—to the long-run advantage both of the 
world economy and the American living standard. 

Outside the mass-production industries, differences of opinion 
on the desirability of relying more heavily on export trade are 
coloured by the various attitudes toward the problem of imports 
of manufactured goods into the United States. The question is put 
in this way: Even if larger exports can contribute materially to in- 
creased employment and profits in the few outstanding mass-produc- 
tion industries and in agriculture, would it be worth the parallel 
effort of making room in the American economy for much larger 
purchases of competitive foreign goods? For these alone, it is agreed, 
could, in the long run, balance a heavy American export trade. For 
the United States’ need for foreign raw materials, growing though 
it is, cannot be expected to swell total imports to the same propor- 
tions ; and a larger gap cannot continually be financed by loans. 
Replies to this central question range from the unqualified “no” 
of traditional protectionists to the unqualified “yes” of the com- 
paratively few free traders left in the most sheltered branches of the 
American economy. 

Two censuses of business opinion on this vital question 
are taking place. One set of hearings, concerned with the 
possible reduction of American tariff rates, began on January 13th, 
in preparation for the reciprocal trade agreement conference 
between the United States and eighteen other countries, this spring. 
Another set of hearings is to be held from February to March in 
six American cities, to give business-men an opportunity to express 
their views on the charter of the International Trade Organisation. 
It seems that protectionism will score on both occasions, and that 
the going will be hard for those in the Truman Administration who 
mean to keep faith with the liberal foreign trade ideals of Cordell 
Hull and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Cotton and rayon weavers, tanners 
and shoe manufacturers and most other traders in potential danger 
of British and other competition have already mobilised their forces 
and submitted formidable briefs opposing the fifty per cent. tariff 
reduction the President is entitled to make in reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

Those industries are quoting lower foreign wages, the anxiety 
of British and other manufacturers to conquer part of the American 
market, the resulting menace to the American standard of living and 
every other argument from the protectionist dictionary. They 
denounce the egoism of the American manufacturers of “ durable ” 
mass-production goods who back the tariff reductions because they 
wish their foreign customers to acquire sufficient dollar exchange 
for the purchase of more American automobiles, radios, machinery 
and electrical appliances. So far, both groups are stil] appealing in 
vain to an indifferent public. But the “anti-reduction” group has 
reason to be confident. For behind it stands the traditionally pro- 
tectionist Republican Party, now in control of Congress and, for the 
first time in American history, the strong Southern faction of the 
otherwise badly decimated Democratic Party. The Southern Demo- 
crats have just reversed their historical free rrade stand to full-fledged 
economic isolationism and protection. Stating that the hope of 
more stable employment for the American economy lies not in more 
exports, to be made possible by more liberal import policies, “ but 
right here on the farms of our own country,” the secretaries of agri- 
culture of the Democratic Southern states are threatening that the 


purchasing power of the Southern farmers would go “ roaring down- 
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ward” if President Truman approved the pending reciprocal trade 
agreements. In consequence, they oppose “any tariff reduction 
whatsoever.” 

Beyond the problem of a more liberal import policy, there is 
another one of no less importance for the world’s future, raised by 
the growing concern in influential American quarters with the in- 
roads Anglo-French Socialism, and especially Soviet Communism in 
its different brands, have already made, or might make in the future, 
in an unsettled world. A heated controversy is on. On the one side 
aie the advocates of an outright dollar-diplomacy designed to declare 
commercial war on the Soviet Union and its satellites and to try to 
influence the course of the economy of socialistically inclined 
countries like Britain and France. On the other side are the 
enthusiasts of non-discriminatory economic co-operation between all 
the members of the United Nations, men who believe that a steadily 
expanding world-economy, helped by a liberal American attitude, 
will automatically remove the causes that are making for various 
degrees of economic and political regimentation abroad. The school 
of a new, “interventionist ” dollar-diplomacy is opposed to any 
real liberalisation of American import policies ; but it is willing to 
epend a good deal of ‘ending and even relief capital for the purpose 
of guiding the world back to a free enterprise system which is coming 
more and more under attack in the United States itself. On this issue, 
however, the outlook seems more hopeful. The public, and especially 
the large numbers of small and medium American business-men 
whose independence is increasingly threatened by the free enter- 
prise of the big trusts, are making it clear that they do not want trade 
wars with any country nor interference with any foreign economic 
systems. An outspoken dollar-diplomacy, no doubt, will find much 
opposition, the more its advocates have to come into the open. But 
the same will be true of a policy of commercial liberalism which has 
never been truly popular in the United States. 

The best informed objective opinion in America today is inclined 
to expect little better than stalemate on matters of foreign trade policy, 
since the various vested interests and economic creeds may not be 
able to agree on a clear and definite course. Increasing efforts will 
be made by the main mass-production industries to force up their 
exports ; but opposition to more imports of foreign goods, other 
than deficient raw materials, will grow apace. American bankers, 
it is predicted, will be hesitant about fresh foreign loans where no 
compelling political reasons require them ; so that the old problem 
of balancing high exports with low imports will, for the time being, 
remain unsolved. This will mean adjournment of the fateful 
problem of devising a constructive, long-term American trade policy 
—at least until a really critical economic situation in the United States 
provides another, belated opportunity for its solution. 


MACHINE OR HAND? 


By T. C. SKEFFINGTON-LODGE, M.P. 
VEN war has its minor compensations. The worse the ex- 
E perience of war the more it behoves a people to make the 
fullest use of its few good consequences. One effect which flows 
from conflict between “ civilised ” peoples is a re-discovery by many 
individuals of the superiority of the country to the town, together 
with a spontaneous rebellion against the impersonal, and conse- 
quently amoral, methods of mass-production. The resulting move- 
ment towards craftsmanship and the land is wholly good, and can 
have none but beneficial effects if it be properly understood and 
wisely directed. 

Unfortunately much muddled and obscurantist thinking prevails. 
No less fatal to craftsmanship than mass-production was, and is, the 
irjudicious enthusiasm of those who would describe themselves as 
followers of William Morris. Like many other leaders of move- 
ments religious and political, its founder was a man of exceptional 
gifts and capabilities, but, like all new, vigorous movements, it 
attracted the dilettante, the poseur and the slavish imitator, and, in 
no time at all, qualified for the damning adjective “ arty-crafty "—by 
which is implied such misplaced ingenuity as encrusting a down 
cushion with bead embroidery and thus unfitting it for its purpose. 
I; is interesting to notice that it seems to be chiefly the feminine 
crafts—weaving, sewing, small metal-work—which have suffered this 
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decay ; those practised by men, if they have survived at all, haye 
survived in their original strength and simplicity. 

In his recently published book* Mr. Wymer says truly, “ that the 
country craftsman will regain all his lost glory there is no hope.” }; 
is obvious, for instance, that, as the motor lorry replaces the horse. 
drawn wagon, as replace it it must, the scope of the wheelwright and 
the saddler is correspondingly curtailed. No doubt there are farmers 
and landowners with the will and the means to keep a horse-drawn 
cart for tradition’s sake ; but craftsmanship is too self-respecting to 
prop itself on sentiment. “If craftsmanship is to survive it must 
Go so, not on the grounds of mere beauty or tradition, but on 
account of its continued usefulness to twentieth-century life.” 

Mr. Wymer may be right in his attitude of qualified pessimism, 
or perhaps it ought to be called limited optimism. I think, however, 
that craftsmanship will find a new and greater glory if a tight hold 
is kept on two important factors. The first is subject to consider- 
able misunderstanding, which derives, as such confusions frequently 
dc, from a morbid desire to revive a dead past. The origin of 
craftsmanship was the need to supply basic human requirements. It 
i; false to imagine, as the “ greenery-yallery” school of revivalists 
does, that the Golden Age of craftsmanship was a time when every- 
one could sit on Sheraton chairs and eat off Rockingham china. The 
days of exclusive hand-work were days when a very few lived 
graciously—though in very primitive conditions of hygiene—and the 
great mass led lives of intolerable squalor, often in close proximity 10, 
and always a very little raised above, the domestic animals. Early 
industrialism had its horrors, but it has paved the way to a fuller 
universal life. Mass-production turns out much that is shoddy and 
without the saving grace of individuality ; but it is the base from 
which the increasingly successful battle against poverty must be 
conducted: the new craftsmanship must be the crown of victory. 

Two quite distinct outlets are opening up for a revival of craft. 
An increasing number of workers can be spared who can properly 
spend their whole time in the creation of objects for sale whose 
primary purpose is to add to the grace and beauty of life. The rest 
of us, as ever greater industrial efficiency constantly frees more and 
more of our time, can find in the use of our hands and constructive 
imaginations—in an amateur capacity—a sense of purpose and 
fulfilment. This must be lacking either when poverty is general 
or the need to work long hours on mechanical processes imperative. 
First we must secure ourselves the minimum of necessities, however 
plain or even ugly. Then we can set about enriching our existence, 
remembering that the real benefit of craftsmanship lies in the creating, 
rather than in the mere possession, of beautiful things. 

The second basic factor which is all too often unrecognised is 
that the value of craftsmanship is a perfectly concrete and explicit 
value. Mr. Wymer himself wobbles on what is a fundamental 
issue ; he remains neutral in the stirring battle of the circular saw. 
Here there is the same confusion of thought as amongst those farmers 
who hold that the tractor is “ un-natural” and, therefore, almost a 
devil’s tool. They disregard the simple fact that whatever happens 
is natural. If a tractor were unnatural it would just fail to go. 
An artist who wishes to carve in wood buys a suitable block, which 
has almost certainly been cut by mechanical means, If a circular 
saw is unnatural, so is a pen-knife—or the wooden plough-share of 
the earliest cultivation. “ Made by hand ” implies individuality and 
endurance ; its value is not reckoned by the labour involved in its 
creation. If we countenance in the revival of manual art the. mysti- 
cism which demands taboos we shall permit a heresy which will 
destroy the creed. The significant point is that we should not 
encourage the preference for hand-work in place of machinery in the 
manufacture of goods, such as farm implements, which are them- 
selves part of the production-process in those realms where 
mechanical means are more effective. In this connection the Rural 
Industries Bureau is doing valuable work in providing advice and 
technical instruction in the use of light machinery and, where neces- 
sary, financial help towards buying it. 

Mr. Wymer gives what he tells us is only an abridged list of rural 
crafts; but it is sufficiently impressive, ranging as it does from 
glass-blowing to charcoal-burning ; from brick-making to weaving 


* English Country Crafts, by William Wymer. (Batsford. 12s. 6d.) 
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Jobster-pots. he moral, however, is that there are too many 
examples of trades which can be just as usefully, and more efficiently, 
pursued by wholly mechanical means. An example of the very best 
kind of twentieth-century workmanship is the building of pleasure 
craft, though that name, smacking as it does of barren hedonism, 
js not wholly appropriate. The possession of a boat, even if it be 
only a sailing dinghy, gives to its owner in his leisure hours that 
sense of personal power over Nature which is of the essence of a 
complete human personality, and which is so conspicuously lacking 
in an industrial civilisation 

Through a revived craftsmanship lies the way to a new and better 
society, Which cannot fully develop until even more effective, if 
robot-like, machines provide in abundance the basic necessities of 
life and a new generation has learned to find in the use of its hands 
a personal fulfilment that can never be realiséd in the hectic and 
vicarious “sport” of gambling on football pools and dog-racing. 


SOUTH OF PANAMA 


By STEPHEN CLISSOLD 


HEN Canning coined his famous phrase about calling in 

the New World to redress the balance of the O!d, he may not 
have been aware how far that balance would one day be tipped. 
That the United States is a giant among nations is now universally 
recognised. But what of that other giant—Latin America—which 
is already stirring? What of those twenty republics, one of which 
alone exceeds the United States in area and could, in favourable 
circumstances, support a population of 400 millions? Like the 
United States after the first world war, Latin America has emerged 
from this with a new significance. Argentina and Brazil, in par- 
ticular, are now important not merely as great producers of raw 
material but as markets of growing potentiality. Considerable 
steps have already been taken towards their industrialisation. The 
Latin American republics, too, offer a vast field for European 


emigration. They are evolving new forms of social and political 
organisation, and carry 


increasing weight within the United Nations, 
of which they together make up no less than one third. 

Britain’s part 
Portugal towards full nationhood just over a century ago has not 
been forgotten. But if old friendships are to be kept in constant 
repair and strengthened by fruitful intercourse, a new 
effort towards mutual study and cultural co-operation is called for 
today. Latin America can still draw fresh riches from European 
civilisation. We, in turn, have still much to discover, culturally 
and intellectually, in the New World. 

Latin America derives its knowledge of contemporary Britain 
through such channels as the overseas service of the B.B.C., the 
offices of the Foreign Publicity Department of the Foreign Office, 
the local British congnunities and the British Council. Of tl 
the latter is chiefly concerned with the long-term task of cultural 
interpretation. The basis of this work remains the teaching of the 
English language, which is carried out on both popular and selective 
lines. Whilst the B.B.C.’s “English by Radio” reaches a widely 
scattered audience, often far beyond the reach of classroom and 
lecture-hall, the British schools or institutes which exist in most 
of the main cities attempt to meet the needs of specific sections of 
the population—students, school-teachers, journalists, doctors, 
business-men, etc. It is interesting to note that the Ambassador 
recently appointed to London by one of the smaller republics thought 
it worth while to prepare for his new duties by attending a course of 
daily English lessons in the capital’s cultural institute. 

A knowledge of English is regarded, however, less as an end in 
itself than as an essential preliminary to a fuller understanding of 
British life and thought, to which the student has access through 
books and periodicals and through the lecture courses organised by 
his local institute. These institutes are, in almost every Latin 
American country, not purely British concerns. They are run by 
Anglophil societies and receive such assistance as may be required 
from the British Council. It has been a principle of the Council’s 
that the dissemination of culture should not be a one-way 
process but reciprocal. ‘he co-operation of the country’s leading 
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intellectuals is thus invited, and a cross-fertilisation of culture 
valuable to both sides secured. 

The British Council also arranges film shows and concerts of 
English music, stages exhibitions, distributes periodicals and learned 
journals, encourages the translation of English books and arranges 
the presentation of others to the local libraries, and invites students 
and distinguished guests to spend some time in England, Special 
importance is attached to making known English achievements in 
scientific, medical and technical subjects. The Spanish edition of 
the Council’s admirable Medical Bulletin has already won high 
regard in professional circles. In Buenos Aires a special Argen- 
tine-British Medical Centre has been opened, with a member- 
ship of over 200 practitioners from all over the Argentine, and the 
provision of a well-stocked library and special classes for doctors 
wishing to learn English. Chile’s technical university at Valparaiso 
enjoys the services of three British experts, whilst discussions are at 
present proceeding for the seconding of two British authorities on 
industrial welfare and social services to the Venezuelan Government. 

Britain, of course, is not alone in her desire to cultivate closer 
cultural relations with Latin America. The United States, whose 
special interest in the trade and defence of the southern hemisphere 
resembles that of Great Britain a century ago, exerts a unique influence 
and disposes of ample funds. American films, books, and magazines 
are ubiquitous, and Latin American students flock to complete their 
education in local American Institutes or in schools and colleges 
in the United States. Before the war the intellectual élite of the 
Latin American countries tended to look rather to Paris as their 
artistic and cultural Mecca, and to Germany .as their model in 
scientific and technical progress. The collapse of Germany and 
France’s temporary eclipse during the war now leave the way open 
for other sources of inspiration, A newcomer in this sense is Soviet 
Russia, which has lost little time in following up the establishment 
of diplomatic relations by the founding of institutes and the dis- 
semination of cultural literature. Spain and Portugal, on the other 
hand, are seeking to revive the ancient ties of history, sentiment, 
race and culture which still exert a strong appeal among the more 
conservative elements in their ex-colonies. General Franco still 
presses on with his cult of Hispanidad, though it must be admitted 
that the initiative in certain cultural fields—the production of Spanish 
books, for instance—has now definitely passed from Spain to the 
younger republics. 

One essential condition for cultural co-operation with 
America is that it must be based on an informed and sympathet 
appraisal of Latin America’s own history, cultural achievements and 
current problems. Important as it is too for the guidance of our 
export trade, this field of study has hitherto suffered neglect in this 
country. Our universities offer few facilities for an academic interest 
in Latin American affairs, and there is as yet no chair of Latin 
American studies. Newspapers and reviews have little space to 
spare for news and comment on Latin America, and even such a 
worthy institution as Chatham House has been unable to devote 
much attention to this important field for research. All this is in 
striking contrast to the interest, both popular and academic, taken 
by the United States in its southern neighbours. American 
newspaper coverage of these countries is comprehensive, and the 
output of books dealing with every aspect of their affairs incessant. 
Much serious study has been undertaken too by North American 
scholars, for whom the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of 
Congress offers excellent research facilities. 

A move to dispel British ignorance about Latin America was 
made in 1943 by the setting up of the Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian 
Councils under the chairmanship of Lord Davidson. These bodies 
aim “to promote a closer relationship between the British Empire 


Latin 


e 


and the Spanish and Portuguese-speaking nations, by both 
the encouragement of cultural and educational facilities and the 
diffusion of general and commercial information about Larin 


America.” Though this work is as yet in its infancy, the Council’s 
premises at Canning House. are already becoming a centre for 
Latin American studies and a meeting-ground for all interested in 
Latin American affairs. 

It would be idle to dismiss the work of the Councils with the 
contemptuous assertion that Latin America might be worth studying 
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as a commercial market, but not for any worth-while contributions 
in literature, science or art. Times have changed since James Bryce 
could sum up his impression of a tour of the main republics in 
1911 by declaring: “Educated men are few, books are few, there 
is little stir of thought, little play of cultivated intelligence upon 
the problems of modern society.” It is clear today that these lands 
have their treasures of the mind, no less than the old Inca empire 
had its gold. It is a treasure which Europe can ill afford to neglect, 
but it is still largely waiting to be discovered and put into universal 
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THE FORGOTTEN CONSUMER 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 

HE choice between parties—Conservative, Liberal, Labour or 
= something else—apparently presents considerable difficulties to 
many politically-minded young men contemplating a political career. 
One of them, one of a number who have been meeting and comparing 
ideas, was explaining to me the other day their hopes and doubts. 
They are anxious to take a hand in politics. But where do they belong? 
What party should they join? They are convinced that this country 
is drifting perilously between Scylla on the right and Charybdis 
on the left. They are progressive, but distrust the Socialism of the 
present Government, which they fear will unwittingly destroy initia- 
tive and individual liberty and overstrain the economic capacity of 
untry to breaking-point. They equally distrust the big-business 
element, which in their opinion always tends to dominate the Con- 
Party. The Liberal Party they regard as doctrinaire, 
moribund, leaderless and discredited—no safe harbour for ambitious 
Through what channel shall they seek an outlet for their 
interest in politics, and the ability they believe them- 
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young men 
energies, their 
Sc.ves To possess? 
heir minds are moving in the direction of forming themselves 
into an association or league which should not itself be a party, or be 
associated with any particular party, but should make itself felt 
within any or all of them, or independently. What, I asked, are the 
the programme? I had been told very clearly what 
they were not, what they were opposed to, but I had not yet gathered 
We began to talk it out, and soon, 
What 


was wanted, plainly, was a policy which would satisfy certain needs 


central ideas in 


what the positive platform was 
by a lucky turn in the conversation, the answer presented itself 
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consumer who is overlooked at every 
party. 
terests are those of the whole nation. 

Take the case of the nationalisation of coal. It might seem that 
: of that matter has been discussed by 
Parliament. The 
ed and the question of compensation debated 
looked after the case of the mine-workers and 
The functions of the Coal Board, the machinery of 
operation at the top and in the districts, the plan for promoting 
tration, been explained and debated; and 


attention has been given to the power that will remain in the hands 
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the Minister as the responsible agent of the Government The 
parts to be played by the Government, the executives, the mine- 
workers have always been kept in view. But can the same thing be 





id about the position of the industrialists and the householders for 
whom the coal is produced, who buy it and depend on it for theit 
bu ss and the warming of their houses—just those people, in fact, 

} whole structure exist I nterests, one might have 
supposed, would have been considered first. But no—they are rele- 
g j t er-thought, to the scrutiny of a consultative body 
which appears to have no real powers of any kind. Nor is the neglect 
of ne interest attributable only to the Government. It has 
n be presented as a ma onsideration by the Opposition. It 
has never been in the limelight during tv -five years’ discussion 
of the coal problem. ‘The case for the consumer zoes by default. 
The « imer Everyma: But he is nobody’s child. 
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This strange neglect of the interest which is far greater than any 
other—being that of the whole nation—is not only conspicuous jp 
the case of coal. It occurs whenever an industrial situation is thrug 
on public attention. Some years before the war, when the question 
arose of introducing tariffs to protect iron and steel, the Government 
thought it necessary to impose certain conditions upon the industry, 
It had to be satisfied that rationalisation would be effective. But no 
adequate provision was made to insure against high prices in the 
home market and safeguard the interests of the user. Today, when 
nationalisation of transport is under debate, the Opposition has had 
a great deal to say about the inadequacy of the compensation to be 
paid to shareholders of the railways and the inefficiency which yx 
expects under bureaucracy, but has never given equal prominence 
to the possible sufferings of transport users—the men and women who 
travel by train and "bus, and the traders who want their goods carried, 
It is for them that the railways and road-vehicles exist ; but theirs js 
the interest which has the least consideration from either side. 


Wage disputes arise in industries big and small. Employers and 
trade unions meet in solemn controversy, the employers endeavouring 
to keep down the increases, the unions to keep them up. Their repre- 
sentatives go through the tortuous procedure of battle-mock-battl— 
for when the employers have elaborately fought and lost to the degree 
that they expected, and have yielded according to plan, then they very 
calmly make the best of a bad job. Why not? The burden they have 
shouldered is not borne by them, but is handed on in increased prices 
——to the consumer. But in none of these debates between employer 
and employee was the consumer admitted even as an observer. He 
was the most interested party, but he was not consulted. It is his lot 
simply to pay, and pay, and pay again. And if he does, among those 
who settle the matter who cares? It is only in the case of sudden, 
unauthorised strikes such as that of the haulage workers, where the 
attack was a direct one on consumers of food, that the consumers’ 
interest is recognised as paramount and may even call for the use of 
troops. In other words, it requires an emergency to produce action 
on their behalf. 

The old battles, long ago, were between trade unions and em- 
ployers ; and they were rea] battles, for the latter feared either the 
loss of profits or the loss of customers, or both. In these days of 
scarcity they fear neither. The cost of production determines the 
price—and if the cost goes up the rise is the same for all the pro- 
ducers, who stand together as employers ; there is no fear of com- 
petition. At the higher prices the goods will be absorbed by the 
consumer, since there is scarcity and more demand than supply. If 
warfare in recent times between employers and trade unions has con- 
spicuously lacked the old bitterness, that is because it is not real 
warfare ; the “two sides” in industry are in the trade together, 
banded together as producers, and the only person who has to stand 
the racket is the consumer, the man in the street. Everyman, who 
never—except in an emergency—figures in the battle, is never con- 
sulted, and is for ever victimised. Hence the move towards inflation, 
checked only by devices of quite a different nature artificially imposed 
ty the Government. , 

The consumer is Everyman, but Everyman does not raise his voice 
except in helpless inarticulate grumbles. No party espouses his 
cause. He is seldom named in Parliamentary debates. Every interest 
is considered exhaustively except his, the supreme interest. Yet his 
is the case of every manufacturer who uses the manufactured goods of 
other industries as his raw material ; of every business man who uses 
goods increasing in price and employs labour becoming more expen- 
sive as the cost of living rises ; of every rentier whose income is fixed ; 
of every housewife who queues in the shops ; of all who suffer from 
enormous taxes on pleasure (which are, in effect, deductions from 
wages, ingeniously contrived by remorseless Chancellors of the 
Exchequer); of every man and woman who has a vote to give; o! 
every journalist who has the power of ventilating a grievance. How 
strange that when so many voices are raised in controversy the con- 
sumer should be so meek, and that when young men are seeking 4 
cause to espouse they should overlook this, the most popular caus¢ 
of all, concerning a grievance that is never redressed and rights thal 


are never exercised! 
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COMMENT 





By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE professional historian is trained to be suspicious of history’s 

coincidences and repetitions. He knows all too well that the 
fact that events appear from time to time to form the same sort 
of pattern does net imply an identity of motives, purposes and powers 
behind those events. He is cautious to reject all assumptions that 
siuations which are in appearance identical must proceed from 
similar causes and produce similar results. And thus when he 
chances upon a coincidence or a repetition he averts his gaze, 
being rightly determined not to be influenced by so fortuitous an 
ocurrence. On the other hand, those of us who approach history 
from the literary rather than the scientific angle are delighted when 
history seems to repeat herself. We persuade ourselves that the 
coincidences of history are in some manner strange and true and 
that they possess meanings or lessons which they may not possess 
at all. It thus appears curious and significant to me that both the 
League of Nations and U.N.O. should have been landed with a Corfu 
incident at the very outset of their career. The Corfu incident of 
August 31, 1923, faced the young League of Nations with a dramatic 
and highly inconvenient test Would the principles of the 
Covenant be applied in a dispute between a Great Power and a 
Small Power? ‘The fact that the League on this occasion failed to 
establish its claim to full jurisdiction in a dispute with which the 
Ambassadors’ Conference was already dealing did much to shake 
public confidence in the Covenant as a charter of international right 
wd wrong. The Corfu incident of October 22, 1946, which is now 
before U.N.O., raises a similar Will the provisions of the 
Charter be objectively applied, or will political considerations inter- 
ene to blur the decisions? In other words, will the Charter be 
nterpreted judicially or only diplomatically ? 

* 7 a. * 


case, 


issue. 


Ir is sad that this enchanted island of Corfu, destined by nature 


to slumber eternally among her cypresses and olives, her myrtle and 
abutus, should throughout the ages have been forced into the centre 
f strategic strife. It was a dispute about Corfu which helped to 
bring about the Peloponnesian war; it was Corfu that became the 
contention between the Genoese and the Venetians, and 
ater between France, Russia and ourselves. And even today she 
etains her unwanted strategic prominence and remains the key 
0 the Adriatic, a chink in the iron curtain. She would have pre- 
fered a gentler destiny. She would have preferred that idyllic age 
shen Alcinous ruled mildly over his Phaeacians, cultivating his 
wchards and gardens upon the hillside, and enjoying the society 
f his entrancing daughter. Happy was Corfu during the fifty years 
f British occupation, when Sir Thomas Maitland ruled the seven 
lands with fierce benevolence, while Edward Lear painted her olive 
goves with such meticulous precision. Happy was Corfu during 
that short honeymoon when Mr. Gladstone acted as High Com- 
missioner and when it was believed that this ardent young Liberal 
if fifty years of age would be proclaimed King of the Ionian Islands. 
Happy was Corfu even in that later period when Arnold Boecklin 
made his sketches for the Toteninsel, and William II conducted 
somewhat spurious excavations from his marble hermitage at the 
Achilleion. But history in her irreparable course has always come 
© snatch Corfu back into the centre of strategic rivalries. Her 
iumbers are broken by the crash of explosions, and:the sleepy little 
town which clusters around Maitland’s palace wakes suddenly again 
to the shock of fear. Once again Corfu has become the focus, not 
f power politics only, but of the system of international law which 
sto be recreated after a second world war. 
* * * * 


pone < yf 


How many people, I wonder, remember the Corfu incident of 
1923, that tragic and unjust transaction which first brought the 
Covenant of the League of Nations into disrepute? It is salutary 
at this moment to recall this distressing episode. When the Peace 
Conference dissolved in 1920 the task of supervising the execution 


f the treaties and of polishing off the loose-ends that remained was 
trusted to a permanent Conference, composed of the Ambassadors 
the Five Powers in Paris 


f 


Among these loose ends was the de- 





An inter- 
national commission, under the chairmanship of the Italian General 


limitation of the frontier between Greece and Albania. 


Tellini, was sent to the spot in the summer of 1923. On August 27th 
General Tellini was ambushed and murdered in the vicinity of 
Janina in Greek territory. Mussolini, who had only recently estab- 
lished his rule, reacted violently to this event. He presented an 
ultimatum to the Greek Government demanding apologies and com- 
pensation. The Greek Government, while accepting four out of 
the seven Italian demands, appealed to the League of Nations undec 
Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant. On August 31st an Italian 
squadron appeared «ff Corfu, bombarded the citadel, killing fifteen 
Armenian refugees who were housed in the building, and occupied 
the island by force. Meanwhile the Conference of Ambassadors 
had also protested at Athens against the murder of an official acting 

Mussolini at the same time allowed it to be 
would evacuate Corfu eventually if th 
dispute were settled by the Ambassadors’ Conference, he would 
remain there indefinitely if the League of Nations interfered. Here 
was a direct challenge to the authority of the Covenant. And what 
rendered the crisis even more acute and overt was that the Assembly 


and Council of the League happened both to be in session at Geneva 
* i * * 


under their mandate. 
known that, although he 


te 


On September sth the Italian representative on the Council of the 
Nations registered the “irrevocable opinion” of his 

that no action should be taken by the Council on 
Greece’s appeal. Lord Cecil, the British representative, countered 
in a dramatic manner. He called upon the secretary to read aloud 
in French and English Articles 10, 12 and 15 of “The Treaty of 
Versailles.” It will be remembered that, on the insistence of Presi- 
dent Wilson, the articles of the Covenant had been incorporated a3 
the opening articles of all the main treaties of peace. Lord Cecil, 
by quoting the major treaty, wished to remind his colleagues, and 
especially his French colleague, that the contention of the Italian 
Government affected the very foundation of the European system 
as it had emerged from the recent war. On the next day the Council, 
impressed by Lord Cecil’s intervention, drew up a plan of settle- 
ment which was accepted by the Ambassadors’ Conference on Sep- 
tember 7th and by the Greek Government on September roth. It 
seemed at that stage that the rights and interests of the Ambassadors’ 
Conference and the League Council had been reconciled and that 
the authority of the Covenant had been maintained. One of Musso- 
lini’s original demands had been that the Greek Government should 
pay the Italian Government as compensation a sum of 50 million 
lire. The Council had decided that this sum should not be paid 
until the responsibility of the Greek Government had been estab- 
lished and an international commission was sent to Janina to investi- 
gate the facts. This commission was instructed to report within 
five days. On September 22nd they telegraphed to the Ambassadors’ 
Conference saying that they were unable to judge “whether the 
Greek Government ought to be held responsible for the cases of 
negligence revealed.” On September 26th the Ambassadors decided 
that the case against Greece had been proved and ordered the pay- 
ment of the fifty million lire to Italy. Corfu was eventually evacu- 
ated. But it was generally known that the case against Greece had 
not been proved, that the League had, in fact, been ignored, and that 
the provisions of the Covenant had been evaded for diplomatic 


Confidence was shaken. 
* * * * 


League of 


Government 


reasons. 


It will be interesting to observe whether this second Corfu incident 
of October 22nd, 1946, will be more objectively treated by U.N.O. 
The Albanians contend that they never laid the mines which damaged 
the destroyers ‘ Saumarez’ and ‘ Volage’ with the loss of 44 lives 
They also contend that the passage of these vessels through the 
Corfu channel on October 22nd was not “ innocent” but provocative 
and offensive. It would not be proper to comment upon an issuc 
which is still under discussion. All we can hope is that the decisions 
come to will not inflict upon the Charter the same 


done to the Covenant by the unhappy transactions of 1923 


damage as was 





















THEATRE 

“The Alchemist."’ (New Theatre.) 

In the theatre as well as outside it an imposture only becomes really 
interesting when it is threatened with exposure. In this comedy a 
threat is exerted at an early stage to the security of Subtle’s chicanery; 
and it is wholly typical of the author’s outlook and technique that 
Surly, who, smelling a rat, comes ex officio to represent the forces of 
light, wearing as it were the Sheriff's badge is described as a “ game- 
ster.” It is a revealing touch. The other characters comprise a Char- 
Jatan, a Rogue, a Bawd, an Ass, a Creature, a Dreamer, a Sceptic, a 
Religious Maniac, a Wealthy Bumpkin and so on; almost any other 
dramatist would have welcomed the chance to let in a little wholesome 
fresh air, almost any other dramatist would have flashed the Sheriff's 
blameless badge and put down Surly as an Honest Fellow or a Plain 
Dealer. But not Ben Jonson, whose mood here is that no amount 
of black presupposes the existence of any white at all; if the black 
has to be relieved—as for the purposes of drama it has—let it be 
relieved by a dubious shade of grey. So a Gamester is the nearest 
we get to Galahad. 

Disenchantment, rather than righteous indignation, underlies and 
animates this merciless exposure of the early sevententh-century 
underworld. The author’s attack on folly and vice is sustained and 
vigorous, but it has little or nothing about it of the crusade ; his tech- 
nique may suggest Hogarth but his motives approximate to those of 
the Candid Cameraman. He no more condemns the quacks than he 
pities their gulls. With the tough, skilful, disillusioned relish of 4 
barker calling our attention to the peculiarities of a Bearded Lady or 
Siamese Twins, Ben Jonson analyses, with a nice blend of precision 
and extravagance, a rceurrent campaign in the long, one-sided war 
between knaves and fools. 

There must be many like myself who, put off by memories of 
“ Jonson’s learnéd sock” or by dialogue which, in the study, seems 
indigestibly rich in contemporary cant and allusion, have never 
expected The Alchemist to be good entertainment. I can only -say 
that I know of none better in London. Mr. John Burrell’s production 
attacks this harsh, murky, potentially atrabilious comedy with light- 
hearted gusto, and the Old Vic company seize with alacrity its 
numerous and great acting opportunities. The result is a kind of 
harlequinade, swift but full of lasting verities, seamy and sardonic but 
essentially gay. Mr. Ralph Richardson’s Face is smooth and bold 
and full of resource, and he gives a fine performance ; but I thought 
he was almost too sure of himself, that as an imposter he was less 
interesting than he might have been if he had seemed less insensible 
to the risks of exposure which he courted so readily. Mr. George 
Relph, as the Alchemist, exuded mumbo-jumbo with glib and com- 
pelling authority ; Mr. Alec Guinness gave a curious, elfin import- 
ance to Abel Drugger ; Mr. Nicholas Hannen’s superb portrait of Sir 
Epicure Mammon found (it seemed to me), the one weak spot in 
Jonson’s armour of toughness, for it is to this worthless and ludicrous 
old lecher that Jonson characteristically entrusts a hint of the 
poet’s immortal longings. Miss Joyce Redman, though not perhaps 
ideally cast, was a spirited Doll Common, and Mr. Frank Duncan, 
Mr. Michael Warre, Mr. Peter Copley, Mr. George Rose and Miss 
Margaret Leighton all rose splendidly to their diverse opportunities. 

I left the theatre with the unexpected conviction that, if the object 
of comedy is to amuse the audience, Ben Jonson must be a much 
better comic dramatist than Shakespeare. PETER FLEMING 


By Ben Jonson. 


THE CINEMA 


“Hungry Hill.’’ (Gaumont, 
“King Kong’’ and 


“The Secret Heart.’’ (Empirc.) 
Haymarket and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
“Lady Luck.’’ (Astoria.) 

‘THE billows of psycho-neuroses which are sweeping across the Holly- 

wood scene show no signs of abating. All one can play for is some 

release from the current identifications of psychological troubles with 
music, which, surely, is not the only, nor, in cinematic terms, the 
most appropriate are on which to hang a complex or a fixation. 

The Secret Heart presents us with a young girl in love with her dead 

daddy and out of love with her live stepmother. Her dead daddy 

used to imbibe a skinful of rye and play (mainly) Liszt. In his 


memory (and innocent of both rye and Liszt) she plays Debussy for 
fum alone, and will have nothing to do with the inarticulate young 
man who wants to marry her. 


On the contrary, she falls in love 
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with a middle-aged gentleman who has been waiting for over te 
years to marry her stepmother. Heigh-ho! and, if you've followe 
me so far, the young lady, on learning that the middle-aged gentlema, 
is all for the stepmother and, moreover, that her long-dead fathe; 
committed suic.de after embezzling all the funds of the bank whig 
he managed, aims to cast herself from a convenient cliff, and is onh 
prevented by aight-from-the-shoulder appeal delivered by the 
stepmother, whOshould you be any further intrigued, has gradually 
paid off all her husband’s defalcations by the simple process of 
operating a wildly successful real-estate agency. 

The appalling thing about all this nonsense is the skill and ability 
which the players devote to it. There is June Allyson, who is fright. 
fully sincere as the neurotic child ; there is Claudette Colbert, wh 
brings a major battery of supreme technique to bear on a part not 
worth examination ; there is Walter Pidgeon, surmounting an even 
larger pipe than usual, and being so fatherly and husbandly by tums; 
that, were it not for his tact in handling the part, it would not bea 
thinking of ; and, finally, there is Lionel Barrymore in a brief 
sequence as a psychiatrist (looking almost blasphemously like Roose. 
veit) and, without a twitch of the lips, eliciting from Miss Colber 
such statements as: “I wanted to marry him . but my aunt... 
of course Larry was drinking then...” 

Hungry Hill is based on a book by Daphne du Maurier which, | 
am delighted to report, I have never read. It is all about a Victorian 
copper-mine and about people straight out of Roedean and the books 
of Dean Farrar. Cinematically it has some adequately exciting scenes 
of mine disasters, and a wonderful performance of an impossible pan 
by one of our best actors, Cecil Parker. Otherwise, it is a film which 
may be regarded as a salutary warning to those who, blinded by 
major successes in British production, are under the illusion that our 
film industry is nearing perfection. 

The revival of King Kong is well worth seeing. The story is as 
clumsy and as inept as it was on a first acquaintance fourteen years 
ago ; but the trick photography and the resultant horrors have lost 
nothing over the same period. It is, you may recollect, the tale of the 
discovery of a gorilla so huge that it can hold the heroine between 
finger and thumb with room to spare. This monster is first 
revealed in a prehistoric jungle, amidst the brontosaurs, dinosaurs, 
pterodactyls and other evolutionary nightmares ; later it is seen in 
New York, destroying railway trains, aeroplanes and houses with 
equal ferocity, and dying, rather pathetically, a twentieth-century 
machine-gun death on the top of the Empire State Building. 

The whole effect of this film depends on the conviction by which 
illusions of scale are established by means of trick cinematography, 
and it must be admitted that the tricks are superbly carried out. To 
later-day sophisticates there will be one or two sequences which are 
somewhat stilted and jerky in technique ; but on the whole the sus- 
pension of disbelief is largely achieved, so much so that the squeamish 
should avoid it, since Kong’s habit of scrunching human beings 
between his very noticeable teeth is both visually and aurally excep- 
tionally vivid. To the more cold-blooded student of the cinema, the 
means by which the most blatant counterfeits of reality can be pre- 
sented are worth more than a passing study. 

With King Kong is Lady Luck, a film.about gambling which ccn- 
noisseurs of cinema will like to see because it presents James Gleason 
and Harry Davenport at their best. The former, in particular, is a 
player whose appearances are all too infrequent, but none-the-less 
enormously welcome. Basi WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 
Tue Brahms Piano Quartet in C minor (opus 60) was a rather un- 
fortunate choice for the opening of the concert given at Wigmore 
Hall on Saturday by the Warner Piano Quartet. Faulty intonation 
and a certain iesitancy in the phrasing marred the whole perform- 
ance. Without firm handling this grim masterpiecc becomes gloomily 
querulous. The second subject of the first movement is eight bars 
long, and must be modelled accordingly, or the whole grand plan 
falls to pieces. Fauré’s quartet (opus 15) in the same key received more 
satisfactory treatment. Written in the same decade as the Brahms, 
this exquisite work seems worlds apart in time and space. It reveals 
Fauré as already a complete master of his style ; as indeed does the 
first violin sonata of a few years before. So deliciously limpid, 30 
natural is this quartet that one can easily fail to see its profound 
originality. Fauré doubtless took the sonata form as he found it, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
moving piano part, never a mere tracery, always organic, may owe 
something to Schumann, bu. it is wholly Fauré. The writing is 
so admirable that one is never conscious of its skill; only of the 
melodic freshness of each line. Only Mozart consistently achieves 
a similar result—by the same means, contrapuntal mastery. Walton’s 
early piano quartet was also played. This is an astonishing work 
for a boy of sixteen. There is copious invention ; plenty of ideas, 
but a technique not always adequate for their development. The 
slow movements, the first and the third, remind one of Bax, Delius, 
Goossens, Ireland ; but the second and fourth, which are quick, show 
that the composer had played the sedulous ape to some purpose. In 
these he is revealed as an original writer of more than talent. The 
performance was a little tentative. 

There was nothing tentative about Claudio Arrau’s playing at 
Covent Garden on Sunday. At last, a “ great pianist”! In recent 
years his musicianship has deepened. The sober magnificence of his 
Bach was a revelation. It was an immense relief to hear the 
Chromatic Fantasy played without ersatz-Busoni thickenings of the 
base, without clouds of inaccurate appogiatura and clotted sixths. 
Absolute tone control and purity of phrasing made his Mozart 
[K. 570] equally remarkable. Mr. Arrau’s playing of the Brahms 
Paganini Variations (Book 2) was really “ brilliant ” in the sense -hai 
itwas Uluminating ; and the Carnaval of Schumann was a re-creation. 
In some ways this intensely Latin interpretation was the least satis- 
factory pertormance of the afternoon. Though i: is so often played— 
and so badly—in my own memory the only faultless performances 
it has received in the last twenty-odd years have been by Josef Hof- 
mann, who alone seems able to combine tenderness with the neces- 
sary dexterity. From the Faustian melancholy grace with which 
he played his two encores one would imagine that Mer. Arrau’s 
nineteenth-century affinities lie more closely with Liszt. 

One regrets the time wasted on the Poulenc suite, at once trivial 
and pretentious ; but the two Debussy Etudes were delicious ; and 
the most dazzling playing of the whole recital was reserved for 
Ravel. It is impossible to imagine Ondine and Alborada del 
Gracicso better done. Or, indeed, half as well done. The famous 
inerpretations of Herr X and Mecrs‘eur Y seemed in comparison 
like the inept fumblings of schoolgirls. JOHN DAVENPORT. 


AT the Leger Galleries may be seen recent paintings and gouaches 
by Eileen Agar—together with one less recent picture which serves 
to give the measure of her progress during the last few years. She 


pays homage to the abstractionists, and in particular Klee, but 
ceaseless experiment has prevented the crystallisation of outside 
influence. A short list of her technical tricks would include the use 


of sand, sealing-wax, candle-wax, an air brush or toothbrush, leaf 
transfers and paper doily stencils. Indeed, such.is her preoccupation 
with surface texture that at times it not only excludes all architectural 

v literary content, but seriously threatens the very existence of her 
pictures, some of which are cracking and flaking and shedding chunks 
like an ancient plaster wall. That is a matter of craftsmanship, how- 
ever, and comparatively easy to overcome. More to be regretted is 
the empty woolliness of some of these pictures. Texture is a sauce 
and not a main dish. Fortunately, at least three of the paintings on 
view show the artist moving away from mere decoration, and reveal 
her powers to the full. In the Birth of the Minotaur, in No. 24, 
which has as its tithe a quotation from Dante, and in Bird Sanctuary, 
the technique supports the content; colour embraces form also. 
These seem to me full of power and admirable in every way—the 
last being a particularly effective statement of a bird-laden eminence 
sinking lower and lower in the rising pool of purple gloom caused 
by the setting of the sun. 

The Frobenius expedition’s reproductions of aboriginal cave 
paintings, which are to be seen at Australia House, in the Aldwych, 
while forming an exceptional exhibition are more remarkable in the 
anthropological sense than aesthetically. Not the mouthless Wond’ina 
heroes, but one or two of the prehistoric figures like No. 73, alone 
show any real feeling for rhythm and design. Some of Eduardo 
Paolozzi’s drawings at the Mayor Gallery show promise, but mostly I 
liked his incised blue bull. The best things at the Beaux Arts Gallery 
exhibition of French and English paintings are the Corot and the 
Boudins. More exciting than any of these shows, however, was the 
scene alongside the National Portrait Gallery, where Sir Henry 
Irving, in vrocess of being disinterred from his wartime incar- 


ceration, stands upon his pedestal swathed and muffled in white 
sheeting, for all the world like an early Chirico enigma made tangible. 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


So rarely does the Third Programme assume the cap and bells 
that I suspect Animal Farm, George Orwell’s satire on dictatorship, 
of seeming better than it really was. It certainly made an effective 
radio feature, but there was nothing outstanding about it. The 
allegory was straightforward and transparent—which is perhaps a 
point in its favour—but it lacked subtlety, and it had nothing to 
say that has not been said a hundred times already. Production and 
performance were competent but no more. 

* * * * 

The revival of Much-Binding-in-the-Marsh is very welcome ; it 
is quite one of the liveliest shows on the air at the moment. It 
proves once again what Itma proves every week—that the basic 
requirement for a programme of this character is a good script ; 
without that the best efforts of comedians, however popular, are a 
mere beating of the air. Richard Murdoch, Kenneth Horne and 
Sam Costa are a most entertaining trio, but as an old habitué of 
Much-Binding I rather resent the intrusion of a woman crooner. 

* * * x 

In the last of the series of three talks on Man’s Idea of Nature 
Mr. Herbert Read spoke for the artist, as he is well qualified to do. 
His manner was depressed, and at first I was afraid that he was going 
to lose us in a wilderness of -isms. But he successfully extricated 
us (and himself), and went on to give an admirable account of the 
artist’s position vis-d-vis nature, based mainly upon the pronounce- 
ments of artists themselves. Of particular significance at the present 
time was his insistence that the artist must preserve his independence 


of political or religious influences. 
. * * * 





Of the two discussions on The Living Image I was able to hear 
only the second, which resolved itself into an argument on the 
familiar theme of Stage v. Screen, mainly from the actor’s point ot 
view. It was interesting and stimulating as far as it went. There 
was a minimum of empty discussion of abstractions ; the speakers 
got down to brass tacks and concrete examples, of which the most 
enlightening was a scene from The Wild Duck played first in ordin- 
ary theatre style and then as it would be produced for the film If 
a speaker representing broadcast drama had been included the interest 
of this programme would have been much enhanced. 

* * * + 

I listened for the second time to E. J. King Bull’s radio version 
of The Turn of the Screw mainly for the sake of Flora Robson’s 
magnificently evocative performance as the governess who tells the 
storv. Some of the subtlety of the original was inevitably lost 
in the adaptation, but the whole thing was highly successful in its 
realisation of an atmosphere of brooding menace. Not a little of its 
effectiveness, I fancy, was due to Gerrard William’s music and to 
the skilful manner in which it was used; it was never allowed to 
obtrude, but it contributed in no small measure to heighten the 
tension—or should it be torsion? 

* * * * 

Tucked into the Light Programme on Saturday evening, between 
the last of the Proms. and Navy Mixture, came one of those un- 
heralded and unexpected items which are so refreshing to encounter 
in the orderly and carefully-planned course of the programmes. 
Edward Ward, having been weatherbound in the Bishop Rock light- 
house since before Christmas, came to the microphone to describe 
his rescue on the previous day. He gave a vivid little ten-minute 
talk in which the highlight was the account of his descent by ‘life- 
line to a small boat tossing about on the sea a hundred and fifty feet 
below. It was very well done, and vertiginous listeners must have 
found in quite uncomfortable. 

. * os * 

Cannot something be done about the inadequate representation of 
science, especially in the Third Programme? Science plays such 
an important part in our lives today that it certainly merits more 
extensive and more serious treatment than it receives at present. It 
is, I know, an exceedingly difficult thing to present modern scientific 
developments in such a way that they shall be comprehensible and 
interesting to an audience with only a scanty background of scientific 
knowledge ; but that is the sort of problem the Third Programme 
exists to solve. So far little effort seems to have been directed to 
this end. L. C. Lioyp. 

* * * * 

[A prize of four guineas is awarded to the sender of the best con- 
tributed review of the radio programme of the past week. Entries 
for next week’s « slumn must reach THE SpecTaTOR office not later 
than the first post on Tuesday, January 28th. Length approximately 
7oo words. Envelopes must be marked “ Radio.” ; 

















LETTERS TO 


SCIENCE AND THE HUMANITIES 


Siz,—Mr. T, U. Taylor's article in The Spectator of January 17th raises 
& matter of extreme interest to those engaged in education. It does, 
however, contain one strange misconception. The article is headed 
Science and the Humanities, but he speaks of the need for a philo- 
tophy integrating science and religion. Again, he says that the statesman 
s “hampered by a ‘ humanistic’ training which, ignoring science as a 
province of experts, provides him with a mental outlook roughly that of 
@ mediaeval lawyer ”; and this latter aspersion is apparently because “ in 
the middle ages the natural knowledge of the ancients was accepted by 
the theologians (my italics) and integrated into a ccherent and self- 
consistent philosophy.” Mr. Taylor, in fact, appears to believe that the 
student of the humanities commits himself to an outlook based on the 
natural knowledge of antiquity as digested into a Christian synthesis by 
Aquinas ; and, as a corollary, that it is only the scientific specialist who 
can base a philosophy of life on the findings of modern science. 

rhis view is obviously ridiculous. The undergraduate who takes 2 
degree in, e.g., classics, has no more to do with Aquinas or the Middle 
Ages than with Einstein. Further, he is perfectly well able to base his 
general outlook on the findings of modern science. although it is un- 
deniable that he would be better able to appreciate the value of scientific 
Giscoveries if a study of the method and history of science had formed 
pert of his training. There is no sense in which the reading of, c.g... 
Aeschylus or Shakespeare, Aristophanes or Moliére, Thucydides or 
Gibbon, Plato or Kant, could produce the mental outlook of a mediaeval 
Jawyer. Such reading, being concerned with the experience and vicissi- 
tudes of humanity, does undoubtedly equip a man to “ administer a 
world changing before his eyes” in a way in which the acquisition of 
sciemtific method and technique in the handling of brute matter cannot. 

rhis misunderstanding removed, the humanist will heartily agree with 
Mr. Taylor that the fundamental need at the present time is for the 
re-establishment of the unity of knowledge by the return of “ science ” 
wo the fold of the humanities. But we need not wait for the birth of a 
new philosophy. There is a general agreement on the basis for a 
reorganisation, which must take place first of all in the sphere of educa- 
tion. Here laisser faire has left the ship without course or compass. Not 
only in total knowledge itself, but within the “ humanities,” too, exces- 
sive isolation of the departments in a modern university, and increasing 
specialisation at school, leaves teachers and learners alike without a 
tangible educational principle beyond the all too shadowy abstraction of 
truth (representing God) and the all too vivid reality of the job (repre- 
senting Mammon). In place of the present competition between classics 
and modern studies, humanities and science, we require a single school 
curriculum up to university standard in which the only options should 
be within the main divisions of ancient, modern, scientific and humane 
studies, these divisions themselves being balanced in accordance with an 
agreed proportion. Specialisation is proper to the university, but there, 
too, the overriding conception of the pursuit of knowledge in its unity 
should not be abandoned. The present high standard of the best univer- 
sity entrant in his chosen narrow field would have to be sacrificed, but 
the specialised knowledge when acquired would be built on a surer 
foundation and would be assimilated more quickly. The sacrifice, if it 
is such, would be small in comparison with the advantage of setting in 
the eye of teacher and learner a clear ideal of the unity of knowledge.— 
Yours sincerely, J. S. Morrison. 

§ Victoria Terrace, Durham. 


Sir,—The article with the above title in your issue of January 17th is a 
notable contribution to the discussion of one of the most vital issues of 
our ume. May I have a little space to examine the subject further? I 
bold that the so-called conflict between science and that fundamental 
“humanity” which is called religion is as tragic as it is unnecessary— 
tragic because, so long as it exists, the human race will be baffled and 
frustrated in its search for the secret of full and happy living ; and unneces- 
because “ science” and “religion” are twin sisters, bearing between 
them the lamp of truth to guide man to “ the haven where he would be,” 
the goal of all true philosophy, “ Life abounding,” to quote the greatest 
of all teachers of the art of living, Jesus of Nazareth. The story of this 
tragedy has been told so often (and by no one more effectively than by 
Professor C. E. Raven, officially a theologian holding high rank in that 
qs 


$ary 


tegory, but no mean “ scientist” as well) that I need not attempt to 
re-tell it here. But I want to draw attention to one (and as I believe a 
most important) cause of the existing state of things. It is, in one word, 


so-called education. Universities multiply and pro- 
Iferate, and the more they do so the less do they seem to deserve that 
most honcrific title. 

If I may be allowed the personal reference, 1 “ went up” to Cambridge 


specialisation—in 
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THE EDITOR 


sixty years ago, but the Cambridge of today seems to become year by 
year more and more of a glorified technical academy and less and less q 
place where universal knowledge (as distinct from knowledge of the 
“universe ”) may be absorbed. And the root cause is the scholarship 
system, which carries the evil back and back to the schools. To gai 
the, nowadays, almost essential monetary aid to a university course, a boy 
(or girl) must early start om the eremitic mental life of the “ Specialist,” 
with the inevitable result that one “subject” becomes the only subjec 
there is worth his (or her) interest. So are bred “ one-compartmen:” 
minds ; the minds which have made the conflict between science ang 
religion inevitable. 


I hope no one will misunderstand me (or Dr. C. E. Raven). I holg, 
as I know he does, that a rigid specialisation in the humanities is as bad 
as exclusive devotion to the physical sciences. To revert to person 


experience, I was not a “scholarship boy,” but I had the inestimable 
advantage of being educated at a great school which was so far in advance 
of its times as to frown on specialisation, even in the VIth Form, and 
when I “ went up” to the university, it was largely with the help ofa 
school scholarship won on an examination in “ classics, mathematics and 
science,” at a level which would have qualified me to work for an honours 
degree—but not to win a college scholarship—in any one of the three 
legs of the original Tripos. 

I recognise that we must have our specialists, but net too many of 
them, but I long to see the day when Oxford and Cambridge, which stil] 
set the pattern of university education, grant scholarships on a wider 
basis of general knowledge. When that is accomplished we shall, I am 
persuaded, hear less of the conflict between science and religion. The 
former will cease to claim to have the only key of knowledge, and the 
latter to hold suspect all opinion which cannot be made to fit into an 
ecclesiastical scholasticism based on St. Augustine of Hippo and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, whose knowledge of the ways of God in Nature, as 
we now have it, was ni//—Yours faithfully, H. MARTYN SANDERS. 

32 Lexham Gardens, W. 8. 


Sir,—Is not Mr. Taylor’s interesting article much too light-hearted about 
at least one fundamental problem—the nature of knowledge? After an 
orthodox account of scientific method as (1) accumulation and classification 
of facts, (2) formulation by induction of general propositions, (3) deduc- 
tion of further conclusions (which he wrongly calls facts), (4) testing of 
these conclusions by experiment, he goes on to say, “ Strictly speaking, 
knowledge can be acquired in no other way than this.” Kant directed his 
main enquiry at the problem of knowledge, and his conclusions are very 
different from Mr. Taylor’s. Benedetto Croce, in an article written since 
his liberation, says, “ Kant . . . for all time overthrew both empiricism and 
abstract intellectualism with his discovery of the a pricri synthesis and 
the new form of judgement which sets out that the category would be 
empty without intuition and intuition blind without the category.” Later 
in his article Mr. Taylor says, “ The truth is that knowledge of any kind 
is acquired only in one way—by generalisation from experience and by 
the deduction of particular conclusions from general propositions.” He 
seems to think that this method is the same as the one at the beginning of 
his article, but it is very different (and extremely unreliable), because it 
ignores experimental testing of the deductions, and is therefore no more 
scientific than were the scholastics.—Yours faithfully, 
Hengwm, Knighton, Radnorshire. H. W. HeckstTaLt-SMITH. 


MINORITIES IN INDIA 


Sir,—Mr. E. P. Wright, in your issue of January roth, suggests that 
the British Government should take the easy way out of our difficulties 
in India—deliver an ultimatum that on such and such a date we quit 
India. This is truly a counsel of despair and a gesture of surrender. 
However necessary it may be for this country to cut down the demands 
on its economic and military resources, surely it has certain very 
definite obligations towards India which may be summed up as (a) 1 
leave India as united as we have made it, (b) to see that justice 38 
given to the minorities, (c) to safeguard the interests of British public 
servants. The first obligation can be implemented if, and only if, the 
co-operation of the Moslems is forthcoming ; in other words, only if we 
insist upon the second obligation. The third might not be implemented 
at all if we cut end ran. 

Hitherto Congress has been forcing the pace towards independence. If 
we were to announce our intention to quit on a fixed date, it would 
immediately become the interest of Congress to use delaying tactics until 
we had gone, in order that the Congress Party might be able to achieve 
the aim that it has pursued for so long—to become the sole successor of 
the British Raj. That the destinies of the Depressed Classes should be, 
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left in the hands of ardent social reformers such as Pandit Nehru is at 
jeast arguable. That those of the Meslems, so different in thought and 
culture from the Hindus, should be committed to the Hindu-dominated 
Congress Party is flatly inconsistent with our obligations. Mr. Wright 
seems unduly concerned with foreign reactions. Surely whatever action 
we take will be assumed by most other nations to have been taken in our 
own best interests. (The epithet “selfish” attached to interests begs the 
questicn. The view of the British people, as I understand it, is that our 
interests are best served by the fulfilment of our obligations. An ultimatum 
would be interpreted universally (and welcomed in some quarters) as 
weakness. 

But how are we to ensure the protection of minorities? Surely by 
declaring «emphatically that while we are willing, nay eager, to concede 
to an Indian Union full Dominion status with power to secede, we shall 
not leave India until the constitution is formed in accordance with the 
Cabinet Mission Plan; and by accepting in full the responsibilities 
implied by such a declaration. Why should we shirk them, having borne 
them fer so leng? In the meantime it will be the task of H.M.. Govern- 
ment to ensure that Congress Ministers in the Executive Council are not 
permitted to take any action which weuld prejudice the economic and 
social autencmy cf the groups or provinces. It may be that groups may 
later give up to the Federal Union powers other than defence, communica- 
tions and foreign affairs, but to snatch them away in advance would 
endanger prespects of a peaceful union. Finally, the Security Council 
cannct and should net take any responsibility for the internal affairs of 
India. Only if we created Pakistan before leaving India could it inter- 
yene, as between two sovereign and independent nations if peace were 
threatened —Yours, &c., NIALL MACPHERSON. 
135 Irish Street, Dumfries. P 


THE EXODUS FROM BRITAIN 


Sir.—The Spectator and Commander King-Hall’s National Neu s-Letter 
reached my breakfast-table simultaneously this morning. In the first, 
Mr. Goold-Adams states that “ nearly 1,000,000 men and women in this 
country” wish to emigrate. In the second, readers are told that we are 
so short of labour that “the Government would be abundantly justified 
in arranging for the immigration at once [my italics] of not less than 
foreigners,” including 50,000 Italians, 25,000 Austrians and 
Those who fought for us are to be replaced, to some 
extent, by those who fought against us! The policy will seem as odd 
as the situation to some of your readers. The oddity of the situation 
was increased when, cpening The Times, I read that there are 44,000 
Poles in a Resettlement Corps in this country, some of whom are to be 
employed forthwith in coal-mines, the rest to be employed when trained. 

If we need “not less than 250,000 foreigners,” need them so badly 
that we must be willing to receive 125,000 persons from the countries 
which brought ruin on the world, all of whom, if they are sufficiently 
sheeplike, may become naturalised Britons at the end of five years, 
why should “nearly 1,000,000 men and women” feel so daunted by 
their prospects here that they are ready to go anywhere to escape from 
If there is no shortage of labour, manifestly we do not 
need “not less than 250,000 foreigners,” and if there is, we cannot 
afford to lose that million. Indeed, if we do, we shall require another 
750,000 foreigners to make up for them. 

I am not here concerned with the desirability of increasing the popula- 
tien cf the Deminicns with men and women of our steck. The more we 
there the better. But emigraticn should be from surplus, 
net frcm insufficiency. I cannot be the only reader of The Spectator 
and the National News-Letter who is bewildered by this paradox, and 
perh Sir, you will explain it to us.—Yours sincerely, 


perhaps, 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon St. JoHN ERVINE. 
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SiR,—In your issue of January 17th, Mr. Richard Goold-Adams makes 
some curious observations in regard to Southern Rhodesia’s policy on 
immigration in the course of his article, Exit from England. The observa- 
tions to which I am bound to draw attenticn are the more surprising since 
they are in conflict with facts which are well-known and have frequently 
been published. The references to Southern Rhodesia—particularly the 
Statement that it has not yet “ opened a waiting list "—suggest that the 
Coleny is indifferent to the present opportunity of attracting new blood 
Nothing could be farther from the truth ; public opinion in Southern 
Rhodesia is keenly alive to the need for immigration on a much larger 
scale than before the war. The present Government has set a minimum 
target of 5,000 European immigrants a year ; in the year 1946 this target 
Was exceeded by between 2,000 and 3,000—final figures are not yet to 
hand—most of Whom were drawn from other parts of Africa. But a 
substantial number went to Southern Rhodesia from these islands. Only 
the shortage of passenger shipping and the housing accommodation 
problem in the Coleny have prevented pre-war immigration figures from 
being doubled or trebled 
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The position at the moment may be summarised as follows: Apart 
from those who have already gone, well over 3,000 people who have signi- 
fied their intention to migrate to Southern Rhodesia and have been 
upproved by the immigration authorities are awaiting passages ; a great 
many more are waiting for the shipping situaticn to improve and thon- 
sands are certain to apply to take advantage of the opportunity held out 
by the scheme for ex-Service men and women. No positive recruiting 
campaign has yet been launched in this country, for the good and sufficient 
reason that the existing demand is more than present facilities can deal 
with.—I am, etc., W. E. ARNOLD, 

Public Relations Officer. 

Office of the High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, Rhodesia 
House, 429 Strand, W.C, 2. 


S1r,—In the article Exit from England in The Spectator of January 17th, 
Richard Goold-Adams says that the Australian Government has signed 
an agreement with the British Government “whereby we in this country 
will pay the passages of suitable ex-Service mea and their families.” His 
further comments seem to imply that this is the only migration agreement 
between Australia and Britain. The Australian and British Governments 
signed on March §sth, 1946, two migration agreements. One is that 
mentioned by Mr. Goold-Adams. The other is for the migration of 
residents of the United Kingdom who are not ex-Service men or women 
within the meaning of the first agreement. Under this the migrant pays 
£10 towards the cost of his passage. He also pays £10 for a member of 
his family over 18 and £§ for a member aged between 14 and 18. 
Members under 14 are free. The Australian and British Governments 
each pay half the balance of the cost of the passage-—Yours very truly, 
Australia House, W.C. 2. THOMAS DUNBABIN. 


THE COLOUR BAR 


S1rR,—While U.N.O. was comfortably criticising the South African attitude 
to the native races a few weeks before Christmas, the following thing 
happened in a Transvaal village called Koster, eighty miles from Johannes- 
burg. Mr. Kraukam, a bricklayer, went with his wife to a church service, 
leaving their five children in the house with their grandfather. Between 
8 and 10 o'clock a native entered the house and kidnapped two little 
girls—Betty, aged seven, and Hester, aged nine. He carried them to a 
plantation. Here he struck the young child down with a heavy stone. 
The elder sister pleaded with him: “Don’t kill Betty. She is the apple 
of my father’s eye. Rather kill me—but wait until I have received my 
Christmas present.” She was told that her turn would come. By this time 
the younger child had revived. The native dragged her by the !eg to a 
hole in the ground, leaving a trail of blood, and beat her to death with 
stones. Thereupon he dragged Hester to a haystack, into which he pushed 
her, telling her that he would kill her the next day. After some eighteen 
hours, the child was found in a state of collapse. So far the native has 
not been discovered. 

We must avoid racial generalisations, but we must also face facts ; 
and one of the facts our abstract delegates at U.N.O. tend to forget is the 
existence of primitive savagery, often related to witchcraft, in a very large 
proportion of the native population. It is our duty to give them all facilities 
for advancement, and, as a Liberal, I am opposed to the colour bar 
which is not, however, applied in the universities), but we must take 
one step ata time. It has happened frequently that people from England, 
by applying a too sudden social acceptance, have run into disaster. I 
have personal knowledge of a case where a woman came out and was 
full of condemnation of the South African attitude to the native, but so 
misunderstood her own house-boy, whom she thought she was treating 
far better than the misguided South Africans around her, that one day he 
put a dish-cloth round her neck and strangled her. 

In another case a woman, having puzzled her house-boy by a familiarity 
so different from what he was used to among his own people, found him 
becoming offensive, rang up the police, and was killed with a rolling-pin 
by him while she was telephoning. A Russian delegate at U.N.O. con- 
demned South Africa “ because there were no native judges there.” He 
forgot that the process of civilisation is slow and that it is fatal to miss 
out intermediate steps. The small minority of Europeans in South Africa 
has a difficult task. They need the help of sympathetic understanding.— 
Yours sincerely, J. Haarnorr. 

University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 


MR. SILKIN’S BILL 


Sirx,—In your issue of January roth, under the heading of A Plan for 
Britain, you comment on the new Town and Country Planning Bill, and 
you very properly draw 
with which few 


ittention to its efforts to achieve wise planning, 


1 


will quarrel. Under this cleak of plenning, however, 


there is hidden a very insidious proposal to impose upon some landowners 
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what amounts to a capital levy of up to 100 per cent. of the value of their 
land. Take as an example cleared shop-sites such as exist in most growing 
urban areas This land is generally of considerable value in relation to its 
small size; and while awaiting development it seldom has use for any 
other purpose. Under the Bill, such land is to be valued at its “ existing 
use” value, which is nil ; and the whole of its real value will become pay- 
able as a “ development charge.” Such land has often been purchased at 
high prices, or it may have been the subject of Probate Duty en its 
development value. It would be a grave injustice to the owners that 
their property should be subject to virtual confiscation. 

The provisions in the Bill for “compensation” are very misleading. 
Compensation as a right is denied, but some very delayed recompense 
may be solicited on the grounds of “ hardship As only £300,000,000 
is allotted for this purpose for England, Wales and Scotland, and as it is 
only to be distributed at the whim of the Land Board, those owners who 
are unable to prove “ hardship,” or are too proud to claim what sounds 
like charity, will be the victims of large-sccle pillage-—Yours faithfully, 

11a North Road, Highgate Village, N. 6. F. S. THOMAS. 


A CURB ON BETTING 


S1r,—With reference to Janus’ note in The Spectator for January 17th 
concerning Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s comments on the man-power 
shortage and the number of people employed in the betting trade, I am 
of the opinion that the problem is one which could be solved quite easily. 
I suggest for your consideration (and, possibly, for the consideration of 
Parliament the following simple and __ straightforward easures : 
(a) Legalise all forms of bett:ng ; (b) Institute a system of betting licences 
for bookmakers, pool promoters, &c., with an annual fee of (say) £50. 


The loss of ti cence for any offence under (c) to debar the individual 
for ever from operating directly or indirectly in the betting trade; 
¢) Impose a graduated tax on all winnings whether from horse, dog or 
other racing or from sweepstakes or football pools. Suggested scale: 
Wins up to £5, 10 per cent.; £5 to £50, 20 per cent.; £50 to £100, 
sO per cent.: £100 to £250, 7§ per cent.; over £250, 100 per cent 
The essence of the scheme would be the 1co per cent. tax on all winnings 
over {£250 or thereabouts This would knock the bottom out of the 
football pool racket and cripple most other high-prize sweepstakes.— 
Yours faithfully, L. E. BALL. 


The Lodge, Culverwood, nr. Hertford 


THE PLIGHT OF THE AGED 


S1r,—In 1943 the Methodist Church, after receiving the report of a 
commission of enquiry appointed by the previous conference, directed 

committee to establish homes for the aged. This committee immediately 
found the pioneer work of the Nationa! Old People’s Welfare Committee 
of great value, and the Nufhield Foundation Survey Committee’s report is 
confirmatory of the Methodist Church’s method in establishing homes 
where elderly people are provided with a private bed-sitting room, with 
communal dining-room and lounge. The point is reached when much 
information and guidance are available. To act upon it, voluntary organi- 
sations now need the fullest co-operation of Government Departments 
and local authorities. Properties mizht be de-requisitioned which volun- 
tary organisations have intimated their ability to utilise ; competition for 
other properties should be avoided between them, while licences and 
permits required for the adaptation and equipment of homes for the aged 
should be given priority. Many could thus be received speedily into 
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these homes ; accommodation released elsewhere ; and a more substantial 
contribution made by voluntary organisations, at a minimum cost of money 
materials and labour, to general housing needs.—Yours faithfully, = 
WALTER HALL, 
General Secretary, Methodist Homes for the Aged, 
Firgrove, Woodland Gardens, Selsdon, Surrey. 


THE RATE FOR THE JOB 


S1R,—Having read the tedious, verbose and inconclusive Report of the 
Royal Commission on Equal Pay, those people who believed that the 
setung up of this Commission was altogether unnecessary and a waste 
of time and public money must surely be more than ever confirmed in 
their opinion. The Commission was unnecessary because, before ever it 
was set up, public opinion in this country, both in the House of Commons 
and outside it, in the professions and in the trade unions was in favour 
of “the rate for the job.” 

It is over fifty years since the trade unions paid tribute to the principle 
of equal pay. It is over twenty-seven years since the principle of equal 
pay was written into the Treaty of Versailles. It is over twenty-eight years 
since the War Cabinet of the day (August, 1918) set up a Committee on 
Women in Industry “to investigate and report on the relation which 
should be maintained between the wages of men and women having regard 
to the interests of both as well as to the value of their work . . . and the 
progress and well-being of industry in the future.” The House of 
Commons has approved the principle of equal pay since 1920. 

Twice the Government of the day has been defeated on the question 
of equal pay—once on Miss Ellen Wilkinson’s motion in 1936, and again 
on Mrs. Cazelet Keir’s motion in 1944—and the only reason why Civil 
Servants and teachers teday are net paid on a basis of sex equality is that 
on both these occasions the Prime Minister (Stanley Baldwin and Winston 
Churchill respectively), by using the Parliamentary device of “ the vote 
ef confidence,” prevented the fulfilment of the will of the people as 
expressed by their elected representatives, There should be no more 
argument about equal pay, because the British Government is a signatory 
to the United Nations Charter which proclaims over and over again that 
there shall be no discrimination amongst people by reason of race, sex, 
language or religion. 

Indeed, the party now in power is committed up to the hilt to the 
policy of equal pay by the pronouncements of the Labour Party itself 
and the Trade Union Congress which supports it. Therefore, if the 
Government places any value on integrity in public life, it will set its own 
house in order without further delay by implementing the policy of “ the 
rate for the job” in all Government and public employment. Women 
from all trades and professions, from all kinds of organisations, from town 
and country associations, will be making this demand at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on January 30th. It may well be a truly historic occasion 
by being the last of its kind. It certainly ought to be.—Yours faithfully 

FLORENCE E. Key, 
Chairman of the Open Door Council. 
Little Chantry, Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


HYMNS MODERN 


Sir—The Church Missionary Society was founded in 1799, and has 
since come to be the largest missionary society of the Anglican com- 
munion. The third jubilee of the society will be held in the year 1948-9, 
and as part of the preparation for that jubilee it is hoped to pubiish a 
selection of hymns suitable for missionary occasions. When the centenary 
of the society was held in 1899, a number of hymns were composed, of 
which perhaps the best known is Bishop Bickersteth’s “For My Sake 
and the Gospel’s, Go.” The society invites contributors to submit hymns 
and tunes in connection with the third jubilee. The desire is not in any 
way to encourage hymns which will be laudatory of the society, but to 
enrich if possible English hymnology with a selection of hymns which 
will express God’s concern for the whole world in this new age. The 
society has been fortunate in securing as judges the Dean of Durham, 
Canon Adam Fox, Dr. Martin Shaw, Dr. Harold Darke, the Rev. C. V. 
Taylor of the B.B.C., the Rev. T. H. Croxall and Mrs. Anne Riddler. 

The entries will be judged in two parts: (1) Words; (2) Tunes to 
accompany the hymn chosen by the judges. Both words and tunes will 
be judged from the point of view of poetic quality and musical worth 
for congregational use. The words of the hymn should be forwarded to 
the Editorial Secretary, Church Missionary Society, 6 Salisbury Square, 
E.C.4, not later than May 31st, 1947. When the adjudicators have selected 
the words which in their opinion are most suitable, this hymn will be 
published in the C.M.S. Outlook and in other magazines not later than 
August 1st. The entries for the tune competition should be returned 
to the Editorial Secretary, C.M.S., by September 30th, 1947.—Yours 

GEORGE G. CRAGG, 

Assistant Editorial Secretary, Church Missionary Society. 
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THE LASCAUX CAVE 


sin—I am grateful to Mr. Elkin for writing, and you for publishing, a 
letter that corrects, to my advantage, a venial oversight in Mr. Middleton’s 
article. It is true that the description of the Lascaux Cave in The New 
Satesman anG Nation appeared some five weeks before Mr. Brodrick’s 
description in The Observer. Nevertheless, the scoop, I fear, is his, not 
mine. As I pointed out in my article, the first eye-witness account of the 
cave to appear in England was published last July in Mr. Brodrick’s excel- 
jent book, Cross Channel.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
New Statesman and Nation, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


BOMBERS OVER JAPAN 


Sirn—Major E. W. Sheppard, in his article Bombers Over Japan (10/1/47) 
is, I think, wrong in one detail. Writing of “air operations against 
Japan’s home territory ” he says, “ These operations could be begun only 
after the American capture of the Mariana Islands in November, 1944.” 
On referring to the official report of the U.S. Army Air Forces to the 
American Secretary of War dated February 27th, 1945, I find that the 
20th Bomber Command based on China had begun air operations against 
the Japanese homeland back in August prior to the arrival of the 21st 
Bomber Command at Saipan in November, 1944. The scale of the 
20th Bomber Command operations against the Japanese homeland from 
China was insignificant, but strategically the raids were important. In 
the original American conception of the bombing of the Japanese home- 
land, a three-pronged attack was conceived—first from China, secondly 
from the Marianas, and thirdly from the Philippines. In view of the 
hercic efforts of the Superforts of the 20th Bomber Command based on 
China, flying under very difficult conditions and supplied almost entirely 
by the superb American air-transport operations over the Hump, I do 
fel Major Sheppard might have mentioned them, even if the U.S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey did not.—Yours faithfully, ASHER LEE. 

7, Wellesley Court, Maida Vale, W. 9. 


“BOMBER OFFENSIVE ” 


Sm.—Mr. J. M. Spaight, who wrote such an excellent book on the Battle 
of Britain, published in May, 1941, hardly does justice in his review 
published in your issue of January 17th to the thrilling account of Bomber 
Offensive, by Sir Arthur Harris. In particular, (1) the reader might well 
sume from the last sentence in the review that Tedder and Harris were 
at constant loggerheads. In fact, Sir Arthur is full of praise of Tedder. 
2) There is no vestige of a suggestion in Bomber Offensive that Sir Arthur 
Harris opposed the bombing of railways in 1944. His opposition refers 
to the situation earlier, when undoubtedly he was right. (3) Ministries of 
Economic Warfare are, of course, essential to the planning of the strategy 
of war. But they always tend to exaggerate their own importance and 
have an endemic tendency to be overstaffed. (4) No adequate tribute is 
paid to the amazing results achieved by Bomber Command under Sir Arthur 
Harris, the difficulties overcome, and the courage both of Sir Arthur Harris 
and his bomber crews and ground persannel. I hope all your readers will 
study Bomber Offensive as I have done, and I fancy they will agree with 
my appreciation rather than that of Mr. Spaight.—Yours faithfully, 
Nyton, Aldingbourne, nr. Chichester. C. WaLey COHEN. 


A LINK WITH SWEDEN 


§in—As I wish to establish contact with an English teacher or university 
man inclined to correspond with a Swedish teacher, and as I have in my 
hand a copy of The Spectator, I take the liberty of asking you, if you can 
tell me where to find such a contact.—Yours faithfully, 

294 Roskildevagen, Malmé, Sweden. TORSTEN JONSSON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SOME years ago, when the ravages of the death-watch beetle were! 
discovered in Westminster Hall, repairs were begun with oak beams 


cut at Whiligh. At that time Sir George Courthope calculated, 
so he told me, that the oaks then being cut for the repara- 
tion work must have been youngsters when their neighbours 
were felled for the original building of the Hall. I see from 


a photograph in The Times that the work is being continued from the 
same woods. This has long appealed to me as a pretty exampie 
of the continuity of English history. Oaks flourish greatly on that Surrey- 
Sussex border ; and it is surprising that the oldest trees are found in the 
South. Sussex and Hampshire ase the headquarters of the yew, the one 
tree that has a longer life than the oak. When our ships were built at 
Bucklershard some at least of the oak was cut within a few yards of the 
docks. What a startling change it was in Hampshire scenery when the 
Crown began to plant ash trees for aeroplanes in lieu of oaks for ships! 
It used to be said that the oak grew for 300 years, flourished for another 
300, and slowly fell back for a third 300. It would be interesting to know 
if in these superlative oak woods at Whiligh is found any oak estimated 
to be 1,000 years old. Were the rings counted on the trees now being 
felled? Probably, since the owner is a naturalist. Did he not discover 
the reasoning faculty of the little owl? 


Hydroponics 

It seems that the curious art named hydroponics is being encouraged’ 
by the results of the Pacific war! A good many English amateurs have 
been experimenting with it, and one at any rate of our universities— 
Reading—but the real enthusiasts are found on the Pacific. The art 
consists in growing food crops in a “ nutrient solution ” instead of in the 
earth ; and Californian experimenters boast of trebling the yield, since 
mixed plants can be grown (as in the French maraicher system) in very 
close proximity and, as Clough wrote, “ great is juxtaposition.” It is 
pointed out that a good 8o per cent. of the surface of this globe is without 
humus and therefore cannot grow crops, but hydroponics enable the desert 
to flourish as the rose since some of the best results have been secured 
by trickling the nutrient solutions into sand. Equipped with proper 
apparatus an else barren sandy island may be made self-supporting. It 
is all very interesting, but probably not well adapted to England, as it 
seems to need more sunshine than the English average. Some day, 
perhaps—who knows ?—it may be associated with electric light, already 
used for persuading hens to eat more and lay more, as electric warmth is 
being practically used for germinating seeds under cloches. It was the 
deficiency of sunlight that brought to naught, or at any rate to little, 
many of the first attempts by amateurs to practise the so-called French 
gardening in England. 


What Are Vermin ? 

A certain controversy has risen as to whether foxes, those still sacrosanct 
animals in the Midlands, ought to be called vermin. That priceless book, 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary quotes as examples foxes, weasels, rats, 
mice, moles, owls, fleas, bugs, lice and parasitic worms, and “ vile persons.” 
Incidentally, is the word always a plural? I suppose that in derivation 
the word means a worm. Foxes doubtless in the hilly counties of Wales 
and the Lakes, as in many districts of Australia, deserve any name of 
abuse ; and of late they seem to have increased their preference for young 
lambs. Poisoning is enjoying an increased and, here and there, an official 
vogue. In other districts the fox plays its part in the balance of nature 
that especially distinguishes this island. It quite certainly helps to reduce 
the quantity of rats which are by far the most destructive of vermin. 
But even rats are useful here and there. That excellent little monthly, the 
Estate Magazine, quotes an enquirer who says that rats are very popular 
with certain Cumberland miners, because they run away with screams 
from any roof that is in danger of falling, and that when they were killed 
off the mines became unbearable with hosts of cockroaches ; so you can 
never tell. But I cannot persuade myself to call owls vermin, whatever 
the best of dictionaries says ; and I am in favour of both weasels and foxes. 


In My Garden 

Someone said: “ I should like to live by a river if only for the sake of 
having a willow garden.” Now my garden, such as it is, is on a singu- 
larly dry plateau, but willows flourish abundantly (as they do by Hamp- 
stead Heath), and the permanent feature that I most prize is a Vitellina 
pendula aurea beside a concrete pool in the midst of a herbaceous border. 
It burgeons and flowers early and the leaves fall late. Any garden can 
support a willow section, though commercially the cricket willow (Caerulea 
alba) seems to have a curious preference for Essex. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 


td.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 





‘**An Immense Sensibility ”’ 


Henry James: The Major Phase. By F. O. Matthiessen. 
University Press. 9s. 6d.) 


(Oxford 


NEVITABLY the American approach to Henry James, in its attitudes 

and tone of voice, differs considerably from that of his admirers in 
this country. It is a little as if the promising son of a distinctly 
managing mother had formed a somewhat flashy liaison ; and—after 
he had behaved a little shabbily to his Parent—relations between them 
were rendered no easier by the liaison turning into (at least outwardly) 
a highly successful marriage. “ And yet,” insists the maternal voice 
of America, “it is his mother who really knows what he is like.” 
After reading this little study one feels that there is much to be said 
for this transatlantic point of view. James always remained an Ameri- 
can. His appreciation of Europe was the appreciation of one who 
was not part of it; and he was never more American than when he 
revisited the country of his birth and endured “ the torture-rooms 
of the living idiom.” 

Mr. Matthiessen has had access to the unpublished notebooks in 
which, from 1878 to 1911, James recorded his aims and ambitions. 
In the light of these entries, he examines material that went towards 
the making of The Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dove, The 
Golden Bowl, The American Scene and the unfinished book, The 
Ivory Tower. There is not perhaps a great deal to justify the claim 
—at least not in England—that this is an “ entirely new estimate ” of 
James’s work; but it is certainly a succinct, and often witty, com- 
mentary on the brilliant, elephantine figure it surveys. 

Having acknowledged Mr. Matthiessen’s notable skill in presenting 
his subject, some readers of James will find themselves at variance 
with him at some points; and it is here that we recall the 
analogy of a family relationship. For all his understanding of James, 
Mr. Matthiessen cannot entirely conceal a faint, a very faint, air of 
disapproval of “ the overpowering stultification of a society based on 
such class distinctions,” into the heart of which society James had 
taken considerable pains to make his way. Mr. Matthiessen does not 
stress this disapproval as it is sometimes stressed in Jamesian criti- 
cism, but he clearly feels that his chosen standpoint exposes a vulner- 
able place in James’s armour. 

Surely any other course would have wholly implied that he was 
no longer Henry James. As an author he is, in fact, by no means un- 
aware of forms of life remote from that to which his central figures 
tend to belong, though on the whole he is not at his most happy in 
describing what are today sometimes called “the lower-income 
brackets.” The reader has to swallow a good deal, for example, in 
the case of Hyacinth Robinson. The unreasonableness (and, indeed, 
absurdity) of complaining of James’s subject matter can be seen if 
we reverse the process and remember that the naturalism of Defoe 
and Fielding was considered “low” by the standards fashionable 


at later periods—standards now recognised as false. 
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Perhaps this criticism of Mr. Matthiessen does him less than 
justice, because he is, after all, primarily concerned to demonstrate 
merely that the later novels, so far from showing any falling off, were 
the height of James’s achievement. On the whole, he presents this 
thesis with success, though some of James’s rewriting seems to deserve 
more severe treatment ; and it is a little painful to us to see The 
Awkward Age dismissed as a work of “ strained virtuosity.” Mr. 
Matthiessen has some acute things to say on the subject of Jamés’s 
curious combination of at once facing and avoiding facts in matters 
of sex. It is in this connection—though he points out the sur- 
prising acceptance of disagreeable circumstances that James can some- 
time show—that Mr. Matthiessen remarks: “At times, even, as 
when James describes how ‘he [Strether] went to Rouen with a 
little handbag and inordinately spent the night,’ it is forced upon us 
that, despite James’s humorous awareness of the inadequacy of his 
hero’s adventures, neither Strether nor his creator escapes a certain 
soft fussiness.” This can be related to M. Gide’s remark that James 
“in himself is not interesting ; he is only intelligent.” 

ANTHONY POWELL. 


The Catalan Contribution 
The Spirit of Catalonia. By J. Trueta. (Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuere are few countries more misrepresented than Spain. Week 
after week the old clichés are brought out: the proud Spaniards 
who will never consent, and the Spain that is a country where 
“mysticism breathes its native air.” Yet if you ask anyone who 
has been concerned in the last ten years with political exiles in 
this country, the answer will be that there are none more patient, 
more accommodating or more friendly than the Spanish. Their 
“pride” gave them a ready understanding of our own difficulties, 
because they themselves had been the first to suffer misfortunes like 
ours; while their “ mysticism” was a patient conviction that, in 
the long run, the universe was not made for Hitlers, Mussolinis or 
Francos, however successful they might appear for the time being. 
Patience, and (Sancho Panza added) shuffle the cards, and_ see 
whether 

The “time being” has been a pretty long one, so far as Spain is 
concerned: several centuries, in fact. What has gone wrong with 
Spain? Thar, rather than pride or mysticism, is the problem on 
which we expect a writer on Spain to throw light. Dr. Trueta does 
so. A famous surgeon, who has saved thousands of limbs and lives 
by his new and unorthodox treatment of wounds, he was received 
in Oxford as an exile, and, unlike most other Spanish exiles, was not 
passed on to North or South America. He takes a view of Spanish 
history which some might think pessimistic, yet it is difficult not 
to accept it. In Roman times Spain was probably happier than it 
has ever been since. It was well governed, and the different regions 
enjoyed local self-management. The Visigoths who came next estab- 
lished a centralised monarchy at Toledo. Then, at the beginning 
of the eighth century, nearly the whole of the Peninsula was occupied 
by Moslems. The Christian reaction in the west and centre and 
south was mainly a Visigothic reaction, or, at any rate, purely 
peninsular ; but in the north-east the reconquest was led by Franks 
from across the Pyrenees. Catalonia formed part of the empire of 
Charlemagne, and ever since has felt little connection with the other 
peninsular countries, in spite of the union «achieved by Ferdinand 
and Isabel and the uniformity enforced by the Bourbons. There 
were other fundamental differences. In the west and south the re- 
conquest was the work of migratory shepherds, driving off or en- 
slaving the sedentary Moslem cultivators, turning the land over to 
grazing or creating vast estates cultivated by slave labour. In 
Catalonia, on the contrary, reconquest led to busy maritime com- 
munities of traders and manutacturers, and to small farmers who 
“could make even stones produce something,” and did not take 
kindly to the rule of another peninsular people who were “ not as 
free as we are.” 

So one of the things which have gone wrong with Spain has 
been the unfortunate tradition of a centralised monarchy introduced 
by the Visigoths, and made absolute in the seventeenth century. 
The history of Spain has been the expansion of the centre at the 
expense of the circumference. ; 


, 


The union with Castile brought to the Catalans nothing but misery 
and sorrow. Their finest attributes were undermined or destroyed: 
their mercantile, naval, and industrial efficiency, their sense of pro- 
portion, their dignified reserve ; without their being enabled to adopt 
in compensation the Castilian characteristics: an unlimited readiness 


for sacrifice, an adherence to abstract ideas, a crusading spirit, and 
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writing. 
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Our Inner Conflicts 
KAREN HORNEY M.D. 


Dr. Karen Horney is the author of a number of psycho- 
logical works, THE NEUROTIC PERSONALITY OF OuR TIME, 
SELF ANALYsIs, etc.; she is now Dean of the newly- 
formed American Institute for Psychoanalysis. In this 
book she writes for the ordinary man and woman and 
shows how they can themselves go a long way towards 
alleviating their own mental troubles. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Psychoanalytic Theory 


of Neurosis 
OTTO FENICHEL M.D. 


A standard work, it contains not only the wealth of 
clinical material found in the author's earlier book, 
OUTLINE OF CLINICAL Psycuo-ANALysiIs, but also the 
psychoanalytic doctrines presented in a systematic and 


comprehensive manner. 35s. net. 


A Handbook of Sociology 
W. F. OGBURN © M. F. NIMKOFF 


A comprehensive survey of the whole field of sociology 
basing its conclusions on the body of empirical research 
which has been done during the last decades. An indis- 
pensable work for students of the social and allied sciences. 

25s. net. 
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disdain for econcmic advantages and for the limitations of the via 
media as they arise from the commercial habit of compromise. 

Dr. Trueta’s book is a meditation on the history of Spain affecting 
his own country of Catalonia and eminent Catalans of past ages: 
Ramon Lull, Arnau de Vilanova, Vives, Servet and many others. It 
will be read here with sympathy and understanding. An English 
reader, having regard to the whole of the Peninsula, will probably 
look on the Catalan achievement as a contribution to the whole, a 
contribution which, though less than those of Castile and Portugal— 
for reasons which are explained in this book—has always had that 
positive, energetic but curiously attractive, poetical and musical 
quality which is characteristic of all things Catalan. 

J. B. Trenp. 


Unsentimental Journeys 
By Evelyn Waugh. (Duckworth. 15s.) 
“ My own travelling days are over,” writes Mr. Waugh in his preface, 
and the admission can hardly fail to sadden anyone who reads this 
book, in which are strung together extracts from four travel books 
written between 1929 and 1935, and now out of print; for there 
is no doubr that Mr. Waugh does this sort of thing extremely well. 
The books in question dealt with the Mediterranean, Africa, British 
Guiana and Abyssinia, where the author’s experiences as a war 
correspondent provided the scintillating material for Scoop. Already 
a faint and rather agrecable patina of peried is discernible on this 
early work. If, in some literary general-knowledge paper, com- 
petitors were asked, “ Who wrote, in what decade, of a night-club 
proprietress ‘She seemed the least bogus person in Paris*? ” a fair 
few of them would score a right and left. And the mention of a 
war correspondent representing The Morning Post evokes, already, 
an irrevocably bygone atmosphere 

Whether Mr. Waugh greatly enjoyed the journeys which, he 
explains, he undertook like most of his contemporaries as a matter 
of course is not clear ; raptures are not in his line and the general 
tone is one of sardonic resignation to discomforts and delays and the 
vagaries of foreigners. But the reader—unless he demands either 
heroics or statistics—will find in the narratives of this urbanely 
disgruntled observer all the entertainment he could wish. The more 
fantastic his predicaments, the more bizarre his encounters, the 
better Mr. Waugh describes them. His comment is capable of a 
brilliant economy. At the Emperor of Abyssinia’s coronation were 
‘two formidable ladies in knitted suits and topees”” who found the 
celebrations a profound disappointment. “They were out for vice 
P Prostitution and drug traffic comprised their modest interests, 
and they were too dense to find evidence of either.” The use of 
“dense ” well illustrates the felicities of this author’s style 

Apart from its entertainment value, Mr. Waugh’s account of his 
experiences has some interest as what it is usual to call a social docu- 
ment. More intelligent and (fortunately for us) more articulate than 
most of his fellow travellers, he is in some sense typical of a genera- 
tion made footloose by a combinaton of half-baked dissatisfaction and 
rather aimless curiosity. “Each book,” he found on re-reading them, 
“had a slightly grimmer air, as, year by year, the shades of the prison 
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house closed.” It is no coincidence that his book opens in a bar and 
ends on a battlefield and it is even more inevitable—because he js 
such an admirable writer—that in between them the going is extremely 
good. PETER FLEMING. 


La Belle Alliance , 

The Cause of Liberty. By Stephen Bonsal. (Michael Joseph. 15s.) 
COLONEL BoNSAL’S book is in a double sense a work of piety. It 
recalls a very important and decidedly neglected event in Franco- 
American relations, and it is a substitute fulfilment of a plan made 
by Georges Clemenceau and Colonel Bonsal on the last visit of the 
Tiger to America. Clemenceau had been struck and, to some degree, 
distressed by the absence of any public commemoration of that march 
of the Franco-Amerigan Army from New England and New York 
to Virginia which ‘eded in the decisive victory of Yorktown, the 
death-blow to the first British Empire. So Clemenceau and Colonel 
Bonsa! planned a tour of the route of the march, a plan that the 
death of Clemenceau made impossible of fulfilment. 

This book is a substitute and an engaging substitute. Colonel 
Bonsal tells the whole story of the second French expeditionary force 
sent out to aid the Americans at the lowest ebb of their fortunes. 
For the first months of the French Army on American soil was 
not very happy. And when the normal allowance for friction between 
allies is made, there were extra grounds of mutual distrust and 
irritation. For the Americans t®ok it as axiomatic that the French 
alliance ended their troubles. And the French thought the same. 
But whereas the Americans looked forward to act.ve French help 
on a big scale, the French thought that a moderate addition to the 
aid furnished through M. Caron de Beaumarchais and his friends 
would be adequate and that the forces of France could be concen- 
trated in the West Indies, the Channel and the Mediterranean. Both 
were soon disillusioned. The obstinate British took the offensive, 
and set about conquering the South as well as playing with great 
success on the mass of discontent within the revolted colonies. The 
French expedition under Admiral d’Estaing did very little, and a 
fine quarrel was bred between the soldier-turned-admiral and the 
iawyer-turned-soidier, General John Sullivan. Between them, the 
attack on Newport failed, and each ally had a grievance (and a 
common humiliation) to envenom allied relations. 

The French learned their lesson, for both in the choice of Rocham- 
beau and in the instructions given him professional amour ¢ropre 
and the natural claims of the richer and more powerful ally were 
ignored. As Colonel Bonsal suggests, if Rochambcau had been as 
tenacious of his independence as Pershing was in 1918, the result 
might have been very different. But for all Rochambeau’s tact and 
for all the formal gratitude expressed to his master, Louis XVI, the 
French Army was not very well received. For one thing, Washington 
and others had the bad habit of writing highly critical letters which 
promptly fell into British hands. Publication followed, and in those 
remote days before the Ralph Ingersolls and Elliot Roosevelts, such 
vivacity in inter-allied criticism was thought rather scandalous. The 
French Army behaved very well, but it did nothing; neither did 
Washington’s Army, and it took all Franklin’s tact to persuade 
Vergennes not to cut French losses on the continent of North 
America. Washington’s main object, almost obsession, was to drive 
the English out of New York, from which they had driven him in 
1776. But that was beyond his and Roch&mbeau’s resources. It 
was the readiness of Admiral de Grasse to spend a few months, in 
the season when campaigning in West Indian waters was impossible, 
in aiding the continental war, that proved decisive. 

Admiral de Grasse was the real hero of the campaign. It was his 
temporary seizure of the command of the sea that made it possible 
to blockade Cornwallis in Yorktown. And it is one of the oddities 
of the campaign that, as Colonel Bonsal points out, the importance 
of the defeat of Admiral Graves was not, at the moment, appreciated 
by either side. It was natural enough that Graves should not realise 
what he had done—suffered a repulse at least as disgraceful and far 
more important than that which cost Byng his life. But Admiral de 
Grasse himself did not realise that he had won a victory far more 
important than Galisonniére’s. Clinton in New York made laborious 
preparations for relief, but the game was up. The British outworks 
were stormed, and (Cornwallis sulking in his tent) General O’Hara 
surrendered to the tune “The World Turned Upside Down.” 
Colonel Bonsal devotes some space to speculation about the reasons 
why the British officers threw themselves into the arms of the French 
and “cut” Washington and the Americans. Surely the reason or 
reasons are plain? The Americans were rebels and, what was 
worse, amateurs, while the French were professionals and gentlemen 
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The Midsummer Meadow 
Poems by E. J. SCOVELL 


Writing in the Observer of Miss Scovell’s SHADOWS OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMsS, the first volume of her poetry to be 
Sackville-West says: ‘‘ Miss Scovell 


her verse has a flavour, 


published, Miss \ 
has a peculiarly individual talent ; 
a scent all its own, a curious mixture of sensuousness 
and a frost-frond delicacy.”” This is the second volume 


of her poetry to be published. 5s net 


Between Man & Man 
MARTIN BUBER 

A collection of five essays by a distinguished philosopher, 
professor of social philosophy at the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem. They may be considered as a development 
of the philosophy of | anp Tuovu and its application to 
12s 6d net 


the problems of contemporary society. 


A Dictionary of Abbreviations 

Cc. C. MATTHEWS 

An indispensable reference book for the office and the 

home. Comprising abbreviations in use in commerce and 

the professions which have achieved some degree of general 

currency as well as abbreviations which are common coin. 
6s vet 
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Poems from New Writing 
** In itself this anthology gives pleasure, as does everything well 
done, and it will take us one step towards realizing the sum of 
poetry achieved in our time.’’—The New Statesman. 8s. 6d. 


The Golden Ass of Apuleius 
An unabridged reprint of the famous Elizabethan translation 
by William Adlington, with an Introduction by Louis MacNeice. 
8s. 6d. 

No. | in The Chiltern Library. 


Dangling Milan BY SAUL BELLOW 


**| praise this new author for taking imaginative fiction back 
to its true origins, the isolated heart, the questioning, separate 
human soul.’’—The Spectator. 8s. 6d. 
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BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 





* Kept me continuously amused through one of 
winter's coldest week-ends ™ 
Peter Quennell in the party mai. 10/6 net 


ATEXAN IN ENGLAND 2.%2"* 


BEI ry 
MACDONALD 





“Charming, humorous and in places touching. ILLUSTRATED 
Mr. Dobie has clearly a gift for human relations, 
for anecdote and for poetry.” EVENING STANDARD 10/6 net 





“The varied and entertaining experiences of a vice- 


DONALD 
consul in Berlin. Hongkong, Athens and Aden 
DL NHAM This unusual account by an envoy U Nextra- 
ordinary provides a welcome contrast to memoirs 


Suzanne 


and Joseph Pasquier 
GEORGES DUHAMEL 


Translated by BEATRICE DE HOLTHOIR. ‘Admirers will 
delight in this new Pasquier sequence of Suzanne and 
Joseph—close, realistic, vigorous, and painting life with 
the combined passion and unblinking attention of a 
master. It is a powerful, generous, brainy book, of a 
kind to revive, even in a fiction reviewer, faith in the 
eternal greatness of the novel.’—KATE O'BRIEN in The 
Speciator. 10s. 6d. net 


Modern French Literature 
DENIS SAURAT 


Among the authors included in this stwdy are Rimbaud, 
Mallarmé, Loti, Barrés, Rolland, Duhamel, Gide, 
Supervielle, and all who come at once to the reader's 
mind as part of the literary structure of the period. 
‘So well written, so packed with vivid and sometimes 
sensible remarks, so replete with information, that it 
causes more pleasure than irritation.’ HAROLD NICOLSON 
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In a class-conscious age. Indeed, Colonel Bonsal’s indifference +o 
the ranks and exact names of the French officers is distressing to 
a pedant or a Proustian who notes the presence not merely of a 
Broglie or a Noailles, but of a M. de Charlus. It must be said that, 
outside his immediate subject, Colonel Bonsal is very slapdash. Thus 
he confuses Halifax, the Trimmer, with Halifax, the financier, and 
makes his joint hero make a speech in Parliament in a year when 
it was not sitting. So, too, Berthier is said to have killed himself 
or been killed in Bromberg in Prussia, instead of, much more naturally, 
at Bamberg in the dominions of his uncle-in-law, the King of 
Bavaria. But as a narrative this is lively and enriched with amusing 
detail, D. W. Brocan. 


Cinderella at St. Cloud 


A Distant Summer (Queen Victoria in the Paris of Napoleon IIL) 
By Edith Saunders. (Sampson Low. 15s.) 


“Tue Queen’s entrance into Paris was a most melancholy failure,” 
Lord Houghton wrote from Vichy in August, 1855. “... The French 
say ‘elle est entrée comme une chauve-souris.’” The royal yacht 
had, in fact, lost time crossing the glassy summer sea that separated 
Osborne from beflagged Boulogne, and the train carrying the 
Emperor, the Queen of England, her consort and her two eldest 
children had reached Paris as dusk fell, but before the boulevards 
were illuminated. The crowds which had waited all day to see the 
six open carriages pass up the Champs Elysées and under the Arc 
de Triomphe were hot and tired. In a corridor of the palace of 
St. Cloud the Empress Eugénie, worn out by waiting, had abandoned 
her station at the foot of the great staircase and had sunk into a 
handy bath-chair in a back corridor. The assembled court, their 
minds full of the Field of the Cloth of Gold to which the newspapers 
had been persistently comparing this royal visit, were equally ex- 
hausted. But this was only the bad beginning of a singularly 
gorgeous and successful week. It is this week, a fascinating and 
isolated interlude in the dutiful round of Queen Victoria’s daily life, 
that Miss Saunders has taken as the subject for a conspicuously 
amusing book. 

Heavily documented in the English and French journals, in diaries, 
memoirs and contemporary histories, this was not, perhaps, a difficult 
subject to write up ; a book, you might think, that would write itself. 
But this very facility has many inherent dangers, and most of these 
the author of this book avoids. The time merely to laugh at Queen 
Victoria is over. She should be treated objectively and sympathetic- 
ally. This glimpse of her, simple and guileless in the midst of the 
¢alculated and contorted splendours of the Second Empire, is entirely 
disarming. We are all languidly familiar with the Queen at Osborne, 
Windsor and Balmoral. We know more than enough of her prefer- 
ences and prejudices, her goodness and dullness, her relentless 
obstinacy after Prince Albert’s death. It is, therefore, charming to 
come upon her suddenly in a wholly alien setting—a seated figure 
in a bonnet beneath a tree in the Trianon gardens sketching “ my 
favourites, the Zouaves,” a monarch attending a military review on 
the Champs de Mars, an English lady dancing at Versailles, gossiping 
with “the dear Empress” and responding spontaneously to the 
Emperor’s subtle flatteries. Miss Saunders has made full use of the 
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The informal but fully-authorised system of liaison that grew up 
between London and Washington during 1917-18 was an interesting 
by-pass to the main stream of diplomatic relations. Colonel Murray, 
for some time Assistant Military Attaché in Washington, has many 
interesting contacts to record, especially his great friendship with 
Roosevelt. Illustrated. 9s. net 
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dusty files of The Illustrated London News and other journals, but 
she has nor let the wealth of descriptive detail she has mined pile 
up to obscure the psychological aspects of her story. The reactions 
of Queen Victoria to the Emperor’s studied attentions, and her 
childlike delight in the sunshine of the “ gay brilliant town” and in 
her popularity with the Parisians are given a proper prominence, 
It was noticed by observers that the Queen seemed younger and 
wittier than she had been for years, and that she responded almost 
brilliantly to the Emperor’s remarks. The change-over in her senti- 
ments towards him, which he had set out to effect during his days 
at Windsor some months before, was now complete. Victoria wrote 
in her journal of the Paris visit that she found him “so quiet, so 
simple, so maif even... so gentle, so full of tact, dignity and 
modesty, so full of respect and kind attentions towards us... I 
know few people whom I have felt involuntarily more inclined to 
confide in and speak unreservedly to... I felt—I do not know 
how to express it—safe with him.” 

Although the Queen is inevitably the central figure of this book 
and the one in whom we are most interested, the characterisations of 
the Emperor and the Empress, General Canrobert and other per- 
sonages connected with the visit are carefully constructed ; nor are 
the generally quizzical but enthusiastic swarms of Parisians along 
the hot boulevards left dim. Yet it is to the Queen that we again 
and again return—the Queen meeting Eugéne Delacroix ; the Queen 
listening to Napoleon III’s reminiscences of Madame Campan ; the 
Queen at the tomb of Napoleon I, gazing by torchlight and during 
a thunderstorm at the coffin under its heavy embroidered pall, 
turning to the little Prince of Wales who stood (complete with velvet 
jacket, kilt and sporran) at her side, and bidding him, “ Kneel down 
before the tomb of the great Napoleon.” It was a Cinderella treat 
for Queen Victoria. “Now that those bright days are over,” she 
wrote on her return to Osborne, “ they seem only a vision or a dream, 
so lovely that we can scarcely believe it.” The Empress had given 
her a rose and a sprig of heliotrope as they parted. “ Adieu, Madame,” 
the Emperor had called up to the yacht from his departing barge. 
“ Au revotr”—*to which I replied ‘Fe Pespére bien.’ ” - : 

JAMES Pore-HENNESSY. 


Matters of Literature 


The Discipline of Letters. 
12s. 6d.) 

Wat do you “follow” when you engage in the discipline of 
letters? Any professor of English must ask himself that question 
again and again, and no very certain answer is returned. It was the 
question that George Gordon proposed to himself, very properly, 
when composing his inaugural address as Merton Professor at 
Oxford ; the only answer that emerged at all plainly was that the 
Oxford School of Literature should produce good editors. But of 
course that is not enough, and nobody knew this better than Gordon 
himself. The truth is that every man follows some light that he 
dimly sees, and for every man the light is a different one. For some 
it is philology ; for others history, or aesthetic delight, or sociology, 
or literary gossip, or life itself ; but for all men it entails the same 
discipline, in the other sense, as does any other study—adherence to 
truth, accuracy, as much broad-mindedness and tolerance as is com- 
patible with the character of the individual, all urged on by varying 
degrees of curiosity. 

It is a little difficult to determine from these always charming 
essays or addresses what particular light it was that Gordon followed. 
If one were to try to sum it up in a word, one might perhaps say 
that it was “ loyalty ”"—loyalty to figures that he had loved or admired, 
Raleigh, Phillimore, Bridges, men whom he had known ; and loyalty 
to those dead before his birth whom he had loved, such as Lamb or 
Shelley, or English Virgilians, or those delightful deluded people 
who thought of London as Troynovant. He liked what they were, 
and he liked what they did, and that was enough ; but he was not at 
all sure that he liked what young writers were at, though he tried 
valiantly to do them justice. One is not led to think that he ever 
applied critical standards to any ferocious degree. In these essays 
he is never analytical or comparative ; he never wants to “ place” 
people, or to adhere to any school—unless accepted tradition be a 
school—and on that point he was very clear. He disliked independent 
judgements ; he mistrusted boldness. 

One does not gather from these essays that he felt that literature 
had any particular illumination to throw on life; he pursued the 


By George Gordon. (Clarendon Press. 


details of literature because it was interesting to see what people 
did. His learned disquisition on Redgaunitlet is an admirable example 
of his method in this particular; he is good on that varied and 
enquiring figure Andrew Lang ; he is, as one would suppose, warmly 
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appreciative of Raleigh’s letters, and he rises nobly to the defence of 
Bridges in discoursing on the Laureate’s treatment of Hopkins’s 
poems. Always there is learning, always there is humour, a kindly 
sympathy (with exceptions) and an understanding of difficulties: and 
if there are no profound apercus, no revealing generalisations, there 
is a shrewd appreciation of men.and their desires, uttered by a man 
who had a loving care of prose and took a pleasure in the craft of 
writing. BOoNAMY DOBREE. 


Houses without Economics 


Estimating Housing Needs. By Alexander Block. (The Architectural 


Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus little book, we are informed in the preface, is the first of three 
dealing with “ the demographic or biological aspect which forms the 
subject of the present volume, to be followed by the social-economic 
aspect, and finally the political aspect” of the housing problem. It 
is important to remember that throughout it deals with only one side 
of the question. In order to isolate the “ biological” aspect, Mr. 
Block does not consider economic factors at all ; in effect, he assumes 
that an unlimited supply of houses can be made available at no cost, 
if they are needed. It is no accident that the index does not contain 
a reference to rent. This may be a useful device as an aid to study, 
but if one is abstracting from the-real world one must be very clear 
what one is about, and I am afraid the unwary reader will not be 
clear at all. After the preface the author does not mention this 
fundamental point, and as a result many of his statements make very 
Strange reading. With such a severe assumption (really houses are 
far from free nowadays) I submit this is not good enough. At the 
top of each page should be printed in large letters: “ Remember 
this assumes that houses cost nothing,” to prevent the reader from 
thinking that the words of the text are true in their natural and 
ordinary meaning. 

The study is published in this partial form because we are em- 
barking on a great housing drive, and “ the findings of the first part 
seemed of sufficient importance to justify separate publication,” since 
“it is well to remind the planners of their responsibilities.” But 
there is surely some confusion of thought here. As the book stands 
it is of little use to the makers of housing policy ; the whole argu- 
ment will have to be reconsidered in the light of the conclusions of 
e, and no doubt of the third volume also. Why, 
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of the population into numbers of families. But Mr. Block’s oop. 
tributions are, after all, modest ; he emphasises the problem, sets oy 
clearly the concepts with which to attack it, assesses the value of 
the available statistics and establishes a convenient framework 
thought for further study. This is a promising performance, but jt 
is not a staggering one. ‘The path is indicated, not broken. Mor. 
over, the argument is far from flawless. It is too frequently marred 
by pure assertion ; for instance—one of several—“ Not all but per. 
haps the great majority of lodgers who do not board with the house. 
hold in whose dwelling they share, aspire to a separate dwelling” 
This view is not so patently true that it does not need demonstration, 
but no supporting evidence whatever is offered. Less serious, by 
perhaps more irritating, is the pretentiousness with which Mr. Block 
presents his argument; for example—again, one of several—* The 
application of the 4lemographic method to housing brings a two. 
fold revolution in scientific thinking.” Shades of Newton! 

The book is retommended for those wishing to acquire som: 
helpful preliminary ideas about an important social problem. It js 
also recommended’ for a most interesting description, from the 
author’s own experience, of housing conditions in Russia during and 
immediately after the revolution. For the rest, we must await the 
completion of the work before passing final judgement. 

BarriE Davies. 





South American Hero 


Bolivar and the Independence of Spanish America. By J. B. Trend, 

Hodder and Stoughton for the English Universities Press. 4s, 6d. 
THIS is one of the new series edited by Mr. Rowse which associates 
biography and great historical events. The editor claims the ida 
as entirely original, but it is not so very different from that of the 
Heroes of the Nations series. It is at any rate true that the general 
public can be interested in history through biography. The danger 
is that the contribution of the central figure to the history of his time 
may be over-emphasised. Professor Trend has succeeded in this 
short biography in giving an attractive picture of one of the most 
baffling personalities of the nineteenth century. His knowledge of 
Spanish literature has enabled him to understand the traditional 
social background of a Creole far better than many English and 
American writers. “There are numerous references to the domestic 
and social life which give reality to the central figures. Bolivar was 
both Don Quixote and Conquistador as well as a great statesman 
All these aspects are well brought out. The harsher side of Bolivar 
is, perhaps, treated too indulgently, and the attempt at the end of 
his life to set up a personal dictatorship (if it was really such) is 
slurred over. But the main thing was to show the supreme genius 
of Bolivar, and this is well done. English readers of the book will 
appreciate to some extent the reason for the position which Bolivar 
holds in the Spanish-American world. 

Professor Trend is, perhaps, not,so successful in showing the means 
by which the great revolution was brought about. The share of 
other actors such as San Martin tends to be reduced below their real 
merit. The account of the Congress of Panama, and in particular 
of Canning’s attitude towards it, does not reveal all the factors in- 
volved. The final years of Bolivar’s life after the failure of the idea 
of confederation, which have been a source of so much controversy, 
need a deeper analysis than is here given. They have great interest 
for the present day. “If one man wefe necessary to sustain the 
state,” the dying Bolivar is reported to have said, “ the state should 
not exist, and, finally, will not.” But it would be unfair to expect 
in a book of this compass a full account of the creation of the indepen- 
dence of Latin America. Within the limits which the author has laid 
down for himself his literary skill has enabled him to write a book 
which, it may be hoped, will interest a large number of readers 
A well-planned and not overburdened bibliography will enable them, 
if they so wish, to pursue their researches further under excellent 
guidance. CHARLES WEBSTER. 





Fiction 
By David Lindsay. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
By S. M. C. and L. M. Anderson. (Chatto 


The Haunted Woman. 
The Flight and the Song. 
and Windus. 6s.) 
The Faithless Mirror. 
Tue blurb which is printed on the wrapper of The Haunted Woman 
is an example of sloppiness. This novel appears in a series entitled 
The Connoisseur’s Library of Strange Fiction ; it is a reprint of 4 
work which, after its first publication in 1922, apparently became & 
treasure of the sophisticated and the expert, and “one of the most 
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eagerly sought-after of rare items.” Now re-appearing after twenty- 
four years, the second of its author’s works to adorn this Connoisseur’s 
Library (and in fact the second volume of the series, which so far 
numbers five), the novel is presented to new readers without in- 
formation as to other works by this author outside of these two 
reprinted books, and we are not told whether in fact David Lindsay 
still lives or writes. When setting a new star in the sky it might 
seem sensible to give as many directional facts as possible. And a 
statement such as the following: “one of those rare books which, 
known only to a very small cterie on first publication, are talked 
about everywhere, and sell very widely when reissued” so totally 
lacks defini-ion as almost to be describable as idiotic. 

This said, let us call the attention of all the céreries to David Lind- 
say—not because we are necessarily entirely enchanted with The 
Haunted Woman but because the author’s great and original gifts 
stand foursquare and vast against any minor or idiosyncratic con- 
tentions which may occur to us as we read him. This is indeed a 
remarkable book. It begins with a magnificent and mature ¢ase, 
wherein we recognise with pleasure a fruitful and honourable 
apprenticeship to Henry James; and as the author deepens his 
theme, labours it and batters overmuch on its repeated crises, this 
assurance of manner, this arrogance indeed, is finely sustained, so 
that we read on with an attention that is perhaps increased by 
exasperation. 

The story, set in Brighton and Sussex about 1920, is a highly 
original and powerful ghost-tale, so that it would-be invidious to 
outline its plot here. It is enough to say that from its urbane and 
matter-of-fact opening it swells to strange imaginative heights, filled 
with music and mystery, until it falls to an arbitrary and unexplained 
conclusion ; dropping back after this, with neat irony, to implica- 
tion of the gradual restoring of the chief character to the worldly 
complacency and normal human appetites and plans with which we 
found her engrossed in the first pages. She is a formidable character, 
this Isbel Loment ; a crashing strong egoist, with enough personality, 
of the more or less insensitive kind, to sink battleships ; healthy, 
vigorous self-engrossed and brainy—but she undergoes, indeed forces 
herself to undergo, a very strange experience in the world of dream 
and non-reality. Yet she comes back to what she was, to her in- 
domitable and not especially endearing self, intact and armed 
cap-d-pie, as she always was, for ordinary life. One reason why this 
novel is distinguished and memorable is that its characters, Isbel and 
the others, live effortlessly in its pages, from forces within them- 
selves and randomly indifferent to the motivations of each other. 
And their conversations are for the most part excellently amusing 
and alive. 

The Flight And The Song, though by no means as good as one 
hoped it might be—it is marred by a sentimental amateurishness in 
its prose—will interest many people, because it deals, though too 
loosely and naively, with the dissolution of the monasteries and 
nunneries of the West Country under the regulations of Thomas 
Cromwell. The writers have a strong feeling for Dartmoor and the 
country round Buckfast and Cannonsleigh, and they have sought 
industriously to recreate sixteenth-century life in the cottages and 
villages of that time and place. And one reads this book with 
sympathy, but regretting nevertheless that the theme was not handled 
more plainly, with more strength. 

The Faithless Mirror will appeal very much to those who like a 
sanely handled tale of (a) brother-and-sister love when the complica- 
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tion of the brother’s marriage enters into affection’s happy field ang 
(b) the conflict between two exacting traditions, an old, far-off 
the English, and a newer one, in this case the great tradition ¢ 
Canada. Mrs. Croome knows her ground here, and gives life to this 
story of wartime Ottawa and of her heroine’s struggle to find he 
rightful place in it. The book is living, straightforward and true. 
Kate O’Brien, 


Shorter Notices 


Heraldry in England. 
2s. 6d.) 
IN this recent addition to the King Penguin list, the Richmond 
Herald has contrived an introduction to English heraldry which js 
at the same time scholarly and simplified. Past manuals of this 
nostalgic science have seemed either too comprehensive for the 
layman or too picturesque to be relied upon. Mr. Wagner’s 27 pages 
of text, followed by some very illuminating notes on the plates and 
a short bibliography naming such standard authorities as Planché, 
St. John Hope and Fox Davies, give a really brilliant survey of 
the history and purpose of English heraldry. The plates, which are 
in full colour, range from the enamel portrait of Geoffrey of Anjou 
at Le Mans, a page from a thirteenth-century roll of arms, and two 
of the Windsor Garter stall-plates, to the Jacobean design for Anne 
of Denmark’s hearse and an example of the English eighteenth. 
century potter’s use of coat armour. Altogether this little book, 
packed with knowledge which is precise but never dehydrated, forms 
an ideal addition to the earlier booklets of Dr. Pevsner’s series, 
Because they are gay, compact and prettily produced, the King 
Penguins run the risk of being treated as cheap gift-books—some- 
thing for half-a-crown that is just better than a Christmas card. The 
fact that several of them are works of first-class scholarship comes 
to be overlooked. Sir Eric Maclagan’s Bayeux Tapestry, Mz. Karl 
Winter’s Elizabethan Miniatures and Dr. Pevsner’s own fascinating 
study of The Leaves of Southwell all proved that it is possible to 
present specialist subjects in a way that is popular without being 
superficial or inaccurate. Heraldry in England makes this point once 
more. Experts and the uninitiated alike will find it most rewarding, 





By Anthony Wagner. (King Penguin Books, 


The Theory of Capitalist Development. By Paul M. Sweezy. (Dennis 
Dobson. 18s.) ; 
Dr. Sweezy’s publishers claim on his behalf that his book should 
be - readily intelligible to the interested layman as well as to the 
specialist in social science.” They must be optimists. This is a 
closely reasoned, cuthlessly compressed, highly technical work at 
least as difficult as Lord Keynes’s General Theory and, alas, less 
well written. As an attempt to reinstate the whiskered fallacies of 
the Labour Theory of Value, it is a failure ; the thing cannot be 
done. _As_a discussion of the barriers set to the expansion of 
capitalism by its own laws of development—which is not at all 
the same thing—it is often illuminating. There is an interesting 
analysis of Keynesian theory from the Marxist angle, particularly 
interesting since Dr. Sweezy admits that there is no theoretical 
reason why capitalism modified by Keynesian expedients should not 
succeed ; the impossibility lies in the capitalist ruling class adopting 
those expedients. It is permissible to hold a different view on the 
fac-sightedness and intelligence of the “ruling ‘class” especially 4s 
modified by current developments. Dr. Sweezy’s book was written 
before the end of the war. His final chapter, containing his 
prophecies of post-war development, is conducive to hollow laughter 
The Field is Full of Shades. By G. D. Martineau. (Sporting Handbooks, 
Lid. 6s.) 
The Field is Full of Shades is an unpretentious and wholly delightful 
book about the men who made the English game of cricket. In the 
space of 111 pages Me. Martineau has collected from his 
contributions to The Cricketer) a poem, three essays on single-wicket, 
Wisden and the laws of cricket, and twenty-four essays on those 
early heroes most responsible for the creation of the game as it 
exists today—the first professionals, the great patrons, the men who 
framed the rules, the men who regulated the size of the bat and 
the shape of the wicket, the men who invented wicket-keeping and 
round-arm bowling, and he who dared to substitute a mowing- 
machine for sheep at Lord’s. The book is full of entertaining in- 
formation; but, more than this, a great but concealed art has gone 
to the making of it. Hardly any of the essays are longer than three 
pages ; but in that confined space Mr. Martineau has succeeded 
again and again in creating a character. So many novels are indeed 
full of shades. But Mr. Martineau’s field is full of living personali- 
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Today every garment must 
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remain well-dressed. In this, 
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Book Notes 


WELL within the scope of even a minor prophet was the guess, now 
confirmed as fact, that soon there would be a general increase jp 
the price of books. The latest increase in wages, together with, 
reduction in working hours, in the printing and binding trades, 
coupled with rising costs in block-making, left publishers with thre 
possible expedients: (1) To reduce materially the standard of pro 
duction of their books ; (2) to absorb part of the increased costs by 
increased output and larger editions ; (3) to pass on part or all of 
the increase to the buyer. Whilst it 1s charitable to assume that the 
first two possibilities have not been altogether ignored, it was cbvioy; 
that there would be an unusual unanimity in the book trade ip 
asking the public to shoulder its accustomed share of the burden, 
With the majority of books, of course, it is not easy for the laymap 
to estimate their probable prices had they been published befor 
the increased costs became operative. But with uniform editions y 
a standard price there is no such difficulty. And a pointer to the 
future is the announcement that Dent have increased the price of 
theit Everyman’s Library to 4s. a volume and Collins’ Britain in 
Pictures series has gone up to §s. a volume. Neither of these in. 
creases, in fact, is truly representative because very large numbers 
are printed of each volume. With smaller editions the proportional 
increase will be very much more evident. 
+ * 7 * 

Almost as a footnote to the successful UNESCO conference in 
Paris comes the announcement that Nelson have in preparation an 
eight-volume History of Western Education under the general editor 
ship of Sir Fred Clarke, for a number of years Professor of Educa- 
tion at London University. Assisting him are Professor H. C 
Bernard, Professor of Education at Reading University, and Mr, 
H. E. M. Iceley. The work is planned to cover the growth of the 
western educational tradition from its classical and Hebraic origins 
up to the present time, and it is intended to emphasise the range 
of that tradition beyond Europe during recent centuries, both in the 
United States and in the British Empire. 

* * * * 

A new assessment of Charles Kingsley as a novelist, poet and 
reformer has been made by Guy Kendall, who was for many years 
headmaster of University College School, Hampstead, and who will 
be best remembered for his life of Robert Raikes, published shortly 
before the war. Kingsley, one of the earliest advocates of Christian 
Socialism, has been generally neglected as a subject of biography, 
and his novels are equally out of favour. Mr. Kendall's book, 
Charles Kingsley and His Ideas, may help to restore some of his 
undeservedly lost popularity. It will be published by Hutchinson, 
who pronounce it asa “ £10,000 United Nations Literary Competition 
Selection.” The implication that the book has thus met with the 
approval of the Security Council should be treated with reserve. 

* . * * 

A picture of Italy from the inside during the war is provided by 
War in Val d’Orcia (Cape) by Iris Origo. English by birth, the 
Marchesa Origo spent the war with her husband on their estat 
in southern Tuscany, which they made into a sanctuary for homeless 
children, British and other prisoners of war, partisans and refugees 
The book is based on a diary kept from the beginning of 1943 until 
1944, and interspersed with the story of what happened at Val d’Orcia 
is a commentary on the development of the political situation and 
the progress of the war. ° 

* * * 

Christophers will be publishing very shortly a book of memoirs 
that promises to be of more than ordinary interest—Jncidents and 
Reflections, by J. B. Atkins. Mr. Atkins, who began his journalistic 
career on The Manchester Guardian and spent most of it as assistant- 
editor of The Spectator, has been in contact all his life with persons 
of more than common interest—Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Cromer and 
Mr. Winston Churchill in particular, The acquaintance with Mr. 
Churchill began when he and Mr. Atkins were fellow war-corre- 
spondents in the Boer War, and but for a strain of shrewdness and 
caution Atkins would have been taken prisoner when Churchill was. 

* * + * 

John Lehmann are publishing on February 14th Poems from 
Leopardi, which has been newly translated from the Italian by John 
Heath-Stubbs, who has also written a biographical and critical intro- 
duction. And from the same publishers, on the same day, come 4 
new edition of Billy Budd, by Hermann Melville, with an introduc- 
tion by William Plomer. Many critics consider this little-known 
posthumous novel to be the author’s most remarkable work after 


Moby Dick G. W. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED 





Extracts from Statement by the Chairman, The Most Hon. The Marquess 
of Linlihgow, K.G., K.T., on the Report of Directors and Balance Sheet 
for the year to December 31st, 1946. 





THE statement begins by observing that within the business life of the 
country substantial headway has been made towards the establishment of 
a smoothly working peace-time system—a fact which is illustrated by the 
progress of reconversion in banking. 


It deals at length with ithe arrangements made for staff training and for 
the return of men from the Forces, and reviews developments in the two 
major, traditional services of banking—the operation of a safe, rapid and 
economical system of transmitting money and the provision of credit for 
the conduct of business in its endlessly varied phases. Owing to the 
higher level of business activity and the many new accounts opened, 
the amount of routine work in the day-to-day conduct of accounts is 
larger and continues to grow. On the other hand, although the amount 
of advances has recovered since the end of the war, when allowance is 
made for higher prices and costs in industry and trade the total is still 
well below the pre-war volume. So also is the number of advances 
outstanding, though here too an increase has occurred since the war ended. 
The re-expanfion may be expected to continue, and the process of 
advancing to enterprise still remains that particular part of the business 
which calls most insistently for the exercise of the special, highly trained 
qualities of the banker. 


ExPANDING BUSINESS 


One section of the Bank’s activities which has conspicuously reflected 
the process .of reconversion from war to peace is that concerned with 
overseas trade and international transactions generally. Among the 
factors contributing to this re-expansion are some which can be read as 
highly gratifying from the national point of view, in that they indicate 
not only a rapid growth of the country’s export trade, but an unimpaired 
degree of confidence, on the part of traders abroad; in sterling and in the 
technical services available in London as a financial centre. Various 
figures and facts are cited to illustrate the trend, and it is mentioned that 
today the Overseas Branch of the Bank has a considerable department 
providing a specialised advisory service to traders conducting foreign 
business and dealing with a wide range cf inquiries on such matters as 
export openings, agency and cther forms of representation abroad, and 
trade, customs and exchange regulations in foreign countries. 


Another type of business associated with the banks which has shown 
marked expansion is that of executorship and trusteeship. In_ total, 
therefore, the volume of work undertaken is greater than before the war, 
though the proportions as between different sections of the service have 
altered. 


Similarly, the balance-sheet shows marked overall expansion, but 
mportant changes have occurred in the composition of both assets and 
liabilities. Over the past year the continuance of “ deficit finance” on 
the part of the Government, the extent of which is diminishing as war 
expenditure recedes, has created additional bank deposits, and the process 
has been accentuated by the evident preference of the public for keeping 
liquid money available for use as supplies of goods and ‘services are 


FUTURE OF BANKING 


The statement concludes with a reference to the question of the future 
of banking. This question, it says, can hardly be answered effectively, 
that is to say by forecasting the relative weight of the constituent func- 
tons of banking, until experience has been gained of working under the 
new conditions—conditions in which the financial system is to be 
regulated and directed with the deliberate and dominant purpose of 
maintaining a high and steady level of employm@it. Moreover, measures 
such as those for nationalising the coal and other basic industries and for 
tendering permanent the centralised buying of raw cotton must have 
their effects upon the volume and shape of the business the banks conduct 


The history of banking in this country, however, is marked, from the 
beginning, by a quality of adaptability which has been very much in 
evidence once again in the short period since the war ended. I therefore 
conclude that, one way or another, banking has an assured place in the 
country’s economic structure. There is no sufficient ground for thinking, 
as discussion of the question might seem to have implied, that the days 
of enterprise in banking are numbered ; we find that invigorating element 
at work in the various developments I have mentioned, and I see no 
feason to suppose that the process of adaptation to the ever-changing 
needs of the public in their financial affairs will provide less opportunity 
mn the future than in the past for the quality of enterprise embodied in 


rsonnel of our well-tried benking svstem. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
MARTINS BANK 
FINANCING TRADE EXPANSION 


Tue one hundred and sixteenth annual general meeting of members of 
Martins Bank, Limited, is to be held on Tuesday, January 28th, at 
Liverpool. 

In a statement issued to members the ckairman, Mr. F. A. Bates, M.C., 
A.F.C., D.L., says: 

Net profit for the year is £708,763, which is £62,956 higher than in the 
previous year. The directors regard this as a very satisfactory result. 
Part of the addition to profit is due to the lower rate of Income Tax, and 
for the same reason members are receiving a larger net payment. 

Interim and final dividends have been announced and the following 
allocations made: Published reserve, £60,042 ; reserve for contingencies, 
£150,000 ; reserve for pensions, £§0,000 ; premises redemption, £100,000. 

The increase during the year of nearly 40 millions in the current and 
deposit accounts brings the total of this item to £252,555,790. This 
increment exceeds by some millions that which took place during any of 
the war years. 

Advances have expanded by £12,280,25§4, ratio to deposits being 17.94 
per ceat. against 15.53 per cent. a year ago. The advances are well spread 
and the return to peace-time production has resulted in new and heavier 
calls upon us by the commercial community. There has in fact been 
great activity in all departments of the bank's work, and it is very satis- 
factory to note the gradual return to these normal banking functions. 

MEETING COMMERCIAL NEEDS 

In accordance with the policy of the bank special attention has been 
given to applications for accommodation from the small as well as the 
large trader. Assistance has been provided to many small companies and 
traders by direct financial help and by introductions to those institutions 
whose function is the provision of more permanent capital than is usual 
under banking facilities. 

The liquidity of the balance-sheet continues high. Our holdings of 
cash, balances with other banks, market meney, Treasury bills and Treasury 
deposit receipts amounting to £146,768,088 are 57.98 per cent. of our 
deposits, against §4.49 per cent. a year ago. 

The substantial increase of £5,688,634 in contingent liabilities arises 
mainly from credits established both in this country and abroad in connec- 
tion with foreign trade. Owing to the demand for British goods from the 
liberated territories and other countries which were cut off from supplies 
during the war, the bank has handled an unusually large volume of foreign 
business, and the number of documentary credits opened by purchasers of 
British goods has been considerable. 




















MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
Chairman: 
The Most Hon. THE MARQUESS OF LINLITHGOW, K.G., K.T. 
Vice-Chairman, Chief of Executive: 
Sir CLARENCE SADD, C.B.E., J.P., D.L 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


December 31. 1946 


LIABILITIES £ 
Capital paid up ; . 15,158,621 
Reserve Fund... 15,158,621 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts _.1,242,636,506 
Acceptances and Confirmed Credits 32,215,999 
Engagements ... , = 20,583,615 
ASSETS 

Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of 

England 109 927,428 
Balances with, and Cheques onotherBanks 48,492,984 
Money at Call and Short Notice ... 173,340,883 
Bills Discounted 

(Trgasury Bills £160 ,667,650)... ... 166,693,019 
Treasury Deposit Receipts ' .. 354,000,000 
Investments ... .. 282,625,813 
Advances and other Accounts... . 219,619,785 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 

etc. : . 52,799,614 
Bank Premises ; . a 8,165,762 
Shares in 

Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. 937,500 

Industrial and Commercial Finance 

Corporation Ltd. , 276,100 
Affiliated Companies : 8,874,474 


HEAD OFFICE: POL LTRY, LONDON, E.C. 2 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 





RESERVE FUND NOW £10,000,000 





THE trgth annual general meeting of the National Provincial Bank, 
mited, will be held on January 30th, 1947, at 15 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.( 
T 


In his statement to shareholders, the new chairman, Captain E. C. Eric 
Smith, M.C., expresses the deep debt of gratitude owed to Lord Colgrain, 
who, having occupied the chair since 1933, has now relinquished it at his 
own request. He states that the most noteworthy change shown in the 
balance-sheet accompanying his statement is the increase in current, 
deposit and other accounts from £619,000,000 at December 31st, 1945, 
to £726,000,000 at December 31st, 1946. It is pointed out in reference 
increase in advances from 4,131,000,000 to 4 154,000,000 that in 
consequence of the increase in deposits the ratio of advances to deposits 
Shows little change. 





to the 


The statement refers to the year under review as one of declining yields 
in the gilt-edged market with a consequent reduction in the margins out 
of which banks make their profits. The net profit for the year, as pre- 
vicusly announced, is {1,331,071 (compared with £1,356,025). An interim 
dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum was paid in August, 1946, 


and a final dividend at the same rate is recommended. 
The chairman draws particular attention to the transfer of £520,584 to 
reserve fund, £250,000 from profits and £270,584 from internal free 


reserves he reserve fund will now stand at {10,000,000. Referring to 
the continued increase in the deposits of the London Clearing Banks as 
a whole, the chairman pointed out that roughly 80 per cent. of the total 
deposits of £5,502,000,000 as at November, 1946, are represented by 
obligatiens to the Government, and suggests that the time may have come 
when it would be better for the country if this trend could be reversed. 


CREDIT OF THE COUNTRY 


Commenting on the frequent statements that the credit of the country 
had steadily improved since the present Government’s advent to office, 
the chairman draws attention to the restrictions imposed by the capital 
issues and exchange controls and the limitations of the Trustee Act, which 
result, not in a free market, but in conditions under which many investors 
have no choice but to subscribe to Government issues. Recent conversion 
oper the statement goes on, are far from a true yardstick of the 
country’s credit and merely a reflection on the high degree of skill and 
ingenuity with which they have been effected, the real gauge of credit 
being the rate at which money can be borrowed in the open market in 
the face of competition. 

The statement draws attention to the fact that, although cheap money 
has cbvieus advantages in relation to the national debt of nearly 
£24,000,000,000, it involves censiderable hardship to those dependent on 
savings and reacts unfavourably on life insurance and pension funds, at 
the same time reducing the incentive to save. The statement regrets that 
an apparently considerable body of people hold the unfortunate view that 
it is immaterial how much is borrowed provided it is borrowed cheaply. 

In regard to nationalisation of industry, the chairman suggests that it 
can only be justified if it produces greater efficiency and provides better 
public service. He refers also to the bewildering variety of systems of 
compensation offered to the present owners and the bad effect which the 
imminence of nationalisation is bound to have. The statement pays tribute 
to the achievement of the farmers of this country in spite of unfavourable 
weather in 1946. 


iicns, 


Tue OvTLOOK 


Summarising the present outlook, the chairman says that although the 
business outlcek did not call for deep despondency, it would be foolish 
to regard it with unmeasured optimism. There was a long way to go before 
the presperity once enjoyed could be restored. Any interruption of labour 
was to be deplored, particularly when it arose from trivialities. The 

‘ncy was to regard profits as almost immoral and, all too frequently, 
and hostility. Greater latitude 





cericion 


a desire to work provoked 
was needed to encourage initiative. Taxation must inevitably remain at 
a hizh level, but it sheuld be supperted by a proper economy in public 
spending and reduced Government bcrrowing 

The statement concludes: Above all, it must be made quite clear to 
the intry that, with increased school-leaving age and decreased pension- 
abl yoth admirable in themselves—the tree 1s being simultancously 
roct-pruned and lopped or, if you prefer it, the candle is being burned 
t th end The intervening stratum, which represents what is left of 
the working population, has to suppert, net only itself, but both ends. 

I ! merely a matter of mathematics that, under these circum- 

} work, not less work, is necessary from every individual. 

Unfortunately, while hard work and enterprise do not always receive an 


too often participate in benefits to 
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publication of the White Paper, wth its frank y, 
stock markets hay 


FOLLOWING the 
position of the nation’s economic problems, 
entered another period of test. Not that the stark realities whig 
the White Paper underlines were im any sense news. They had, jp 
fact, been widely discussed for many weeks past in bank parlouy 
and stockbrokers’ offices. It must be admitted, however, that eve 
in the City there were many who had given little heed to the longe. 
term implications of the coal and man-power shortages 
prospective shortage of dollars. These optimists have been given; 
much-needed jolt. 

How seriously investment sentiment has been impaired it is si 
rather early to judge. As it happened, markets were technically 
vulnerable to any bad news when the White Paper was issued. [p 
the previous week’s boom-lke conditions substantial speculatiy, 
positions had been built up by professional operaters and, knowing 
their men, jobbers seized the opportunity to lower prices. Wha 
has happened since this first reaction is reassuring up to a poin 
Selling by the public, according to reliable reports, has been sy- 
prisingly light, and the familiar inflation argument is being trotted 
out by the “ bulls.” My guess is that there will not be any serious 
slump just yet, but that the approach of the Budget will prevent any 
sharp improvement over the next two months. 


Or the 


CHEAP MONEY CRITICS 

One has always suspected that the banks have been somewhat 
unwilling instruments of Mr. Dalton’s cheap money policy. Any 
doubts are removed by the strong criticisms of the cheap money 
drive voiced in this year’s bank chairmen’s statements. Almoyt 
without exception they declare their dishike of the spectacular 
growth of deposits which Mr. Dalton’s maneeuvrings have brought 
about, and they call attention to the growing dangers of inflation and 
to the hardships imposed upon the rentier class. 

These criticisms of the bankers are levelled against cheap money 
policy as carried through to the extremes which it has now reached. 
Nobody disputes the value to the community of low interest rates. 
They are essential to the economical financing of social and indus- 
trial programmes, and are obviously necessary to ease the transfer 
problem involved in a large national debt. Cheap money was firs 
made a political and economic slogan under a Conservative Govera- 
ment in 1932, and there can be no doubt that, thanks to its strong 
championship in the writings of Lord Keynes, it has come to stay. 
What matters today is whether any further forcing down of interest 
rates at a time when the average investor has already shown his 
unwillingness to take up long-term Government bonds at 24 per 
cent. does not involve too high a price in the shape of credit expan- 
sion. 

So long as Mr. Dalton is prepared to inject into the banking 
system additional liquid assets he can go on forcing down the lev:i 
of interest rates. The question which the bankers are raising is 
whether the time has not come to call a halt in the cheap money 
drive and to a process of credit inflation whose consequences can 
only be prevented by rigorous physical controls. 

AN E.P.T. SHARE 

Manufacturing chemists have had a remarkably favourable *x- 
perience in the past few years and, from all accounts, are still 
Among the companies in this group which has the 
added advantage of having been a heavy E.P.T. payer is British 
Alkaloids. Trading pf?dfits in the last three years have averaged 
about £180,000, out of which taxation has absorbed an average of 
over £120,000. Even so, dividends on the ordinary Is. shares have 
risen by stages from 30 per cent. to 60 per cent., while the net 
figures for the year to March 31, 1946, represented earnings of 
over 150 per cent. For the year to March 31, 1947, the interim 
has been raised from 15 per cent. to 25 per cent., holding out the 
prospect that the final may be between 60 per cent. and 75 per 
cent. On an 85 per cent. total the 1s. shares at 17s. would yield 
§ per while the return on a 100 per cent. total would be 
nearly 6 per cent. 


prospering. 


cent., 
Makers of the well-known T.C.P. products, 
the company should continue to do well and has a large overseas 








In view of the E.P.T. position, the shares have scope. 


trade. 
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